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THE CONGRESS. 


ge Congress at Berlin will probably effect its primary 
object of avoiding a European war. The task of pro- 
viding for peace and good government in the East will be 
far more difficult. During the Conference at Constanti- 
nople and the subsequent negotiations in London the 
Russian Government foresaw the certainty of war, and 
was only concerned to deprive Turkey beforehand of pro- 
tection or alliance. The other principal in the dispute was 
equally well aware that war was inevitable; and, by a 
notable diplomatic error, harmless concessions were re- 
fused because it was known that they would not attain 
their ostensible object. If the Turkish Government had 
been better advised, it would have put the enemy in the 
wrong before engaging in the struggle which perhaps 
could not have been postponed. In that instance, as 
probably at the present time, a new illustration was 
furnished of the rule that Congresses and Conferences 
are almost always convoked for the purpose of record- 
ing decisions previously formed. It is with much 
reason assumed that the Governments represented at 
Berlin have already ascertained the possibility of a com- 
promise or temporary settlement of disputes. Having at 
last recognized the danger of its military and political posi- 
tion, the Russian Government induced its faithful German 
ally to facilitate its own compliance with the main English 
demand. It may or may not be true that Count Scnouva- 
LOFF promised to secure the kernel if his Government would 
give up the shell. He probably arrived at some preliminary 
understanding with Lord BeaconsrigLp and Lord 
before his second journey to St. Petersburg. The German 
Government has not modified its friendly relations with 
Russia, if it is true that Prince Bismarck made the invita- 
tion of Turkey to the Congress dependent on the imme- 
diate surrender of Schumla. The rumour is probably un- 
founded, as the fortress still remains in the hands of 
the Turks; but the threat, if it was used, may have 
been not less effectual because it could not have been carried 
out. The representations of the Turkish Plenipotentiaries 
at Berlin may perhaps not be favourably received; but 
the Congress could not have been held if they had been 
refused admittance. The accomplished Greek who is the 
first member of the mission may be trusted to employ all 
the resources of diplomacy, and his colleague, who is of 
Prussian birth, is thoroughly acquainted with the military 
resources which yet remain to the Suttan. Extreme harsh- 
ness in the conditions imposed on Tarkey might possibly 
induce them to retire from the Congress, with the result of 
making its deliberations almost inoperative. 

_ It is generally believed that, in deference to the objec- 
tions of England and Austria, the limits of General 
IcnatiEFF’s proposed Bulgarian province will be largely 
curtailed. The members of the Congress will understand 
better than their predecessors who failed at Constanti- 
nople the impediments which seem to render good govern- 
ment in Bulgaria almost impossible. At that time the 
Russians repeated an earlier proposal of a temporary occu- 
pation of the country which has since been conquered by 
theirarms. The measure would have effectually restrained the 
lawlessness of Turkish irregulars ; and it was assumed that 
no other precaution was required for the maintenance of 
peace and order. The Bulgarians who have now succeeded 
to power seem to be bent on reproducing, at the expense 
of the Mahometan population, the atrocities which proved 


to be so fortunate a windfall to themselves and their 
Russian protectors. The revolt which still continues on 
the southern slope of the Balkans appears to be only a 
practical protest against the cruelty and rapacity of the 
Bulgarians. The Russian officers are either unwilling or 
unable to prevent outrages of which they ere dis- 
approve. It can scarcely be expected that the Congress will 
hand over to worse than Turkish misrule the rich and 
prosperous country which furnished a pretext for the 
war; yet it will be impossible to oppose the establish- 
ment of a nominally independent Bulgarian principality 
between the Danube and the Balkans. If Roumelia is 
rescued from a similar fate, it will not be easy to devise 
a form of government which may secure equal rights 
and tolerable administration to all sections of the mixed 
population. The convenient phrase of autonomy, as dis- 
tinguished from its Latin equivalent independence, has 
never yet received a practical interpretation. The 
assembled Plenipotentiaries will perhaps pay more attention 
to Austro-Hungarian susceptibilities than to the welfare 
of the former subjects of Turkey. On the whole, the con- 
dition of the provinces will perhaps not be permanently 
deteriorated by the change in their political position. A 
great war would be a worse evil than anything which is 
likely to happen to Bulgaria or Roumelia. 

When the fate of the Northern and Central provinces is 
determined, the Greek claims to Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Crete, the proposed Russian annexations in Asia, and the 
indemnity will remain for discussion. By the Treaty 
of San Stefano the regulations for the government 
of Thessaly and Epirus were to be submitted to the ap- 
proval of Russia. No objection will probably be raised 
to the substitution of European superintendence for the 
exclusive authority of a single Power. The Greeks, both 
within and without the Kingdom, would prefer the exercise 
of English influence in their favour to the intervention of 
any other Power; but perhaps the English Plenipoten- 
tiaries will not feel justified in proposing to detach additional 
provinces from Turkish rule. Whileit is greatly to be re- 
gretted that Epirus, Thessaly, and some of the Greek islands 
are not parts of the Hellenic kingdom, a new partition of 
Turkey would be open to grave objections. Some pro- 
vision will be made for the better government of the 
border provinces ; but a still greater difficulty will arise 
from the insurrection in Crete. The Congress cannot but 
take notice that the Turkish Government will have ample 
power to suppress the revolt as soon as the con- 
clusion of a definitive peace renders disposable the large 
force which now defends Constantinople from attack. It 
may be doubtful whether the insurgents will pay greater 
deference to any advice which may be offered by the Con- 
gress than to the friendly communications of the English 
Ampassabor. In Asia Minor also and Armenia there are 
inhabitants to protect from injustice, as well as questions 
of the balance of power to be solved. Even if the English 
Government has withdrawn the objections which may have 
been raised on its own account to the transfer of Batoum 
to Russia, it seems hard that the brave tribes of the neigh- 
bouring country should be placed under an odious domi- 
nion which has not been asserted by conquest. The 
Armenians themselves are far from unanimous in their pre- 
ference of Russian despotism to Turkish indifference. It 
may be hoped that the Russian plenipotentiaries will abandon 
with a good grace General Icnatierr’s demand of a religious 
protectorate of the Christians in Asiatic Turkey, which 
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could only be intended to facilitate future wars of con- 
quest. Lord Satispury’s objections to the extravagant 
penalty which was imposed on the defeated belligerent by 


the aggressor will be vigorously reproduced; and, not- | 
withstanding Prince Bismarck’s probable approval of a | 
precedent established by himself, the Russian plenipoten- | 


tiaries may have been instructed to make large concessions. 

In the discussions of the Congress Austria, and perhaps 
Italy, may be expected to incline to the policy of England ; 
while Germany will, as on former occasions, protect the 
interests of Russia. It appears from M. Wappineron’s 
late speech that France still maintains a neutral and 
reserved attitude. His statement, which elicited the 
applause of all parties in the Chamber, has _ been 
regarded, on grounds which are not easy to discover, 
as indicating an approximation to the wishes and 
opinions of the English Government. It is true that 
M. Wappixcron so far agreed with Lord Satissury and 
his predecessor Lord Dersy as to approve of the sub- 
mission to the Congress of the whole text of the treaty ; yet 
it is not forgotten that France, in common with all the 
other Continental Powers, was prepared to enter the Con- 
gress without imposing any condition of the kind. It is 
to England alone that Europe is indebted for the concession 
which has, after long refusal, been judiciously made by 
Russia. The only stipulation on which the French Govern- 
ment insisted was directed against England rather than 
against Russia, An heretical nation is happily relieved from 
the obligation of wrangling about the keys of the Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem ; and M. Wappinaroy, in declining to touch 
on any question relating to the Holy Places, may have had in 
mind the pretexts of Russia for invading Turkey in 1853. 
He probably attaches more importance to the exception of 
Egypt from the subjects which are to be included in the 
deliberations of the Congress. M. Wappixeron knows that 
both Russia and Germany have repeatedly urged on 
England the annexation of Egypt, and he seems anxious 
to prevent the renewal of the scheme under the authority 
of a general Congress. As the English Government has 
no intention of taking possession of Egypt, no objection 
can be made to the precautions which seem to M. Wap- 
DINGTON to be necessary ; but his language is not calculated 
to encourage the hope that France will give an active 
support to English policy. 


GERMANY. 


HE health of the Empzror continues to improve, and 

it seems as if Germany might be spared the 
shock of seeing the final success of the attack of the assas- 
sin. Not only Germany, but Europe, may be congratulated 
ona recovery which the age of the patient seemed to make 
improbable. For the meeting of the Congress must have 
been postponed if the termination of the Emprronr’s illness 
had been a fatal one, and it is most desirable in the in- 
terests of peace that the Congress should set to work at 
once. A more distinguished company never met in any 
capital, and of all capitals Berlin is the least familiar with 
the gatherings of great European statesmen. It would, how- 
ever, appear that the interest taken by the Berlin public in 
the Congress, its labours, and the chances of its succeed- 
ing or failing, is on the whole less than that felt in the 
capitals of other leading nations. The thoughts of Germans 
are absorbed in their own domestic affairs. The crime of 
Nosiine has created a feeling of anxiety which almost 
reaches a panic. There is a fear lest further attacks 
should be made on the Royal family, and even private 
subjects are not without some alarm for themselves. 
Berlin contains a population more degraded, lawless, and 
brutal than any other city in Europe, and although 
the police and the military could speedily suppress 
any riot, still a sense of imsecurity attends the 
knowledge that quiet people have at Berlin to live 
surrounded by a horde of roughs who are ready for 
any crime. It has also become more difficult in Ger- 
many, and especially in Berlin, to carry on life in its 
ordinary course. Families have long been groaning under 
the arrogance, the idleness, and the corruption of their 
servants ; and it has become a serious matter of calculation 
how long great industries can be carried on when workmen 
are as likely as not to turn against their masters. Then 
there is a terror as to what may be the effects of terror. 
The Government may be hurried, and may hurry 
Germany, so far into the paths of reaction that a 


counter movement will be some day inevitable. Even, 
however, if the Germans had not all these things te 
think of, they could scarcely be very much interested 
in the Congress. For the Congress mects to arrange 
foreign affairs, and Germans get their foreign affairs done 
for them by Prince Bismarck. What he thinks they think, 
and what he does they approve. This is not to their dis- 
credit, for they know that the position of the new Empire 
in Europe is so full of difficulties of all sorts that ordinary 
persons are quite unable either to appreciate these diffi- 
culties rightly, or to see how they may be surmounted. 
The Government papers, however, are quite right in now 
reminding the world that Germans carnestly desire peace. 
There never was a nation which, possessed of vast military 
power, was so disinclined to use it, and now Prince Bismarck 
is pleased to exhibit himself as the champion of peace. 
lt is for peace, as his organs announce, that he has been 
labouring; it is through his labours that peace is now 
almost ensured. Even of France soft and pleasant things 
are said, and Berlin has been invited to notice that, of all 
the incoming diplomatists, the French were the first to 
arrive. Germans will observe all these things with plea- 
sure, but they cannot help feeling that, if Prince Bismarck 
had willed otherwise, the policy of their nation would have 
been totally different. 

The Crown Prince is acting for his father, really, though 
not nominally, as Regent, and he has declared that he will 
govern according to the Constitution and the known 
wishes of his father. His good sense will lead him 
to make himself and his own opinions as little prominent 
as possible so long as he is the vicegerent of his father. 
But it is not likely that he will commit himself even now 
to any support of despotic measures which might hereafter 
raise a serious breach between him and his subjects. If 
he wanted any stimulus to adhere to the paths of modera- 
tion he could scarcely fail to find it in a survey of the life 
of the unfortunate King of Hanover which has just been 
brought to aclose. It is true that Grorce V., however 
obstinate and tyrannical, was not nearly so bad a king as his 
father, who might be said to have inherited all the faults of 
Georce III. in an exaggerated form, and none of his virtues. 
It is also true that it the Sovereign who has now died in 
exile had been the best of monarchs, Prussia would still 
have coveted, and perhaps have obtained, his possessions. 
But when Prussia used the rights of conquest to their most 
extreme point, the inevitable shock to German opinion was 
greatly lessened by the recollection of the attitude which 
the sovereigns of Hanover after its separation from 
England had thought fit to assame towards their subjects. 
They were pleased to play the part of petty despots, stifling 
even the most modest aspirations to the modicum of con- 
stitutional freedom with which the Germans of their day 
and country were satisfied. Germans do not want even 
now very much political liberty, but they want some. 
They want it for themselves, and they want it 
because they belong to Europe and their neighbours 
have it. After a long period of discomfiture the 
Liberals have at last succeeded in obtaining a Parlia- 
mentary majority in Belgium; and with the Republic 
established in France, and constitutional governments pre- 
vailing in Austria and Italy, too much of the air of freedom 
must cross the German frontier to permit Germany to 
remain long satisfied, if the wrongheaded persons who 
call themselves German Conservatives, and who in point 
of fact are penetrated with the spirit that animated the 
Hanoverian sovereigns, had full swing and were allowed 
to do as they please. If Prince Bismarck now for his own 
purposes chooses to head the reactionary party, the CrowN 
Pruvcz in his present circumstances cannot avoid concurring 
in the policy that willbe forced on him; but it may be 
assumed that he has sense enough to see that such a 
policy can have only a temporary success, and prudence 
enough toavoid the reproach that he has made this policy 
too much his own. 

It is said that the German Parliament is to be dissolved, 
and new elections held as soon as possible. The present 
Parliament, after HépEL’s attempt, rejected the Govern- 
ment measure for the repression of Socialism; and 
although, when the repetition of the crime showed the 
pressing nature of the evil to be dealt with, it would 
have been ready to pass a more stringent measure 
than would have been previously acceptable to it, Prince 
Bismarck will not trust it, and, seeing a chance of 
gaining by a dissolution, will not throw that chance 
away. The real quarrel of Prince Bismarck with 
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the Parliament has nothing to do with Socialism or its 
repression. It will not do what he wishes in many ways. 
More especially it has rejected his pet schemes of finance. 
He wants the revenues of the German Empire to be larger 
than they are, and that the increase should not be depen- 
dent for its continuance on the humours of a Parliament. 
His favourite project is the institution of a tobacco mono- 
poly, and the present Parliament has objected strongly to 
a novelty which would at once curtail the national pleasure 
of the pipe, and make the Government too sure of its 
money. ‘The Parliament has also offended the CHANCELLOR 
by insisting with importunate ardour on something like the 
semblance of Ministerial responsibility ; and, still more, by 
indiscreet inquiries as to the niode in which Prince Bis- 
MARCK disposes of the large funds which would have been 
paid over to the King of Hanover if the Kine had conde- 
scended to behave as the Prince wished. What Prince 
Bismarck desires is not to repress Socialism, but to get a 
subservient majority. It is announced that this time he is 
going to take charge of the measure that is to be 
proposed for repressing Socialism, and he is far too able 
not to see what can and what cannot be done to repress 
Socialism. The precautionary powers of the police may 
be enlarged, Socialist meetings prohibited, and the severe 
laws that curb the German press made still more severe. 
But nothing more is pessible, and whatever of an effectual 
kind that could be done might be obtained from the present 
Parliament. Whether the attempt to get a more sub- 
servient Parliament by an adroit use of the existing panic 
will be successful or not remains to be seen. That the 
result of an appeal to the people is not very certain may be 
gathered from the hints given that, to obtain what he 
wants, Prince Bismarck may bewilling to pay the heavy price 
-of abandoning his ecclesiastical laws and making his peace 
with theChurch. Evenif he hesitatesto do this, or only goes 
so far as to give vague promises of reconciliation, he may 
gain largely in the elections. With a nation in a panic, 
an adroit and powerful Minister may do very much. Many 
Liberals will in all probability lose their seats. But panics 
of this kind pass away. Even the most subservient of 
Parliaments elected in a panic is apt to lose its subser- 
viency as time goes on; and, if the German Liberals are 
too roughly disappointed in all their very unambitious 
hopes, a strain will sooner or later be put on the German 
Empire which may prove beyond its power to endure. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


7 French Academy has not lost its habit of taking 

into account politics and religion as well as literature 
in the election of its members. The vacant chairs which 
were filled up on Thursday were contested on the two 
former grounds quite as much as on the latter. Fortu- 
nately, literary merit has been recognized by the result, 
though it may not have had much share in determining it. 
M. Hewrt Martin, who ;has been chosen in preference to 
M. Tats, is very far from being so lively a writer as his 
rival. His friends maintain that he is the equal of the 
Benedictines in learning; and the contention may be ad- 
mitted. But he is also their equal in other less admirable 
qualities; and his huge array of octavos makes quite as 
serious reading as do the still huger folios of his predecessors. 
Stil, to have written a History of France to which every 
student turns as a matter of course, even if he does so 
with a serious sense of the weighty duty which he is taking 
upon himself, ought to constitute a title of admission to the 
French Academy. M. Tarnu’s pretensions are more widely 
known, and probably ten people have read Les Urigines de 
la France contemporaine for one who has got through M. 
Henri Martin. But what is the use of an Academy if it 
is simply to register the decrees of popular favour? The 
function of such a body should be rather to moderate and 
suspend the outside judgment, to rescue merit from the 
obscurity in which authors whose erudition is superior to 
their power of expression would sometimes remain without 
such aid, and to prove that in an age which does not take 
kindly to great works the fame of having produced one 
is a sufficient passport to the suffrages of the Immortals. 
In electing M. Renan the Academy paid a just tribute to a 
philosophical and ecclesiastical historian of high eminence. 
M. Wattoy, who contested the seat, is the author of a 
history cf Joan of Are, a circumstance which naturally 
endears him to Catholics at a moment when her name is 
put to a use which she who bore it would certainly have 


disclaimed, and is made to show how passionately French- 


men can hate one another. It is a lesser merit on 
M. Wattoy’s part that he is the author of a Constitution 
which has fewer friends perhaps than any under which 
France has been governed. As will sometimes happen, 
the exceedingly rickety offspring of M. WaLLon’s ingenuity 
seems destined to a longer lease of life than many more 
promising children ; but probably not a single vote was 
given on Thursday in honour of M. Watton’s momentary 
prominence in political history. As between him and M. 
Renan there could be no question which best deserved a 
seat in the Academy. Whether the election would be 
determined by this consideration was a different matter, 
and it would not have been surprising if the claims of 
the author of the Vie de Jésus had been postponed to 
those of a less conspicuous but less offensive candidate. 
For once, however, the Academy was true to its function 
as the supreme authority in French literature. M. Renan 
takes his seat at the same time as M. Henrt Martin, and 
no impartial person will deny that substantial justice has 
been done between the competitors. 

The real interest of the election lay in the contest be- 
tween M. Taive and M. Henri Martin. The latter was 
naturally supported by the Republican members of the 
Academy. He belongs to their party in politics, and they 
had the pleasure of thinking that in voting for him they 
were doing honour not merely to a historian, but to a 
Liberal historian. It was M. Taine’s success in the same 
field that was put forward as his chief claim on Thursday ; 
and, oddly enough, it has had the effect of making him the 
candidate of men who ordinarily subordinate politics to 
religion. The Conservatives who voted for M. Tang 
cannot be accused of any such weakness. M. Taine was 
known as a philosopher before he was known as a his- 
torian, and in the former character he was held in 
remarkably ill repute among orthodox people. If M. 
Taine is not a pure Materialist, he comes exceedingly 
near to being one, and on Thursday the Academy wit- 
nessed the spectacle of the same men voting for M. 
Taine, who is supposed not to believe that he has a 
soul, and against M. Renan, who owns to having a soul, 
and does not deny that there is a God. The explana- 
tion of this is, partly, that M. Tarve has won a place in 
every Conservative heart by the second volume of his 
History. His attack on the authors and the policy of 
the French Revolution has been accepted as a com- 
plete reparation for all his past sins. It is not de- 
manded of him that he should either repent or promise 
amendment; and, to do M. Tate justice, there is not the 
least evidence that, even to secure a seat in the Academy, 
he would have consented to do either. It is a bad sign 
of the condition of French society that a writer who has 
been already rejected for materialism in philosophy should 
now have been supported by his former opponents merely 
because he has shown that extreme heterodoxy in theology 
and metaphysics is quite compatible with extreme ortho- 
doxy in politics. It was one of the worst and most 
dangerous features of the old régime in France that to 
uphold an institution and to believe in it were not in the 
least exchangeable terms. M. Taryn is scarcely an example 
of the same tendency, because there is no necessary con- 
nexion between Conservatism in politics and orthodoxy in 
religion. Indeed, there is no form of Conservatism more 
extravagant than that which accepts existing things simply 
because they exist, and dispenses altogether with the ques- 
tion whether they exist by accident or by desert. The 
supporters of M. Tarve may not be of this way of thinking 
themselves ; but they have done their best to encourage it 
in others. When a philosopher who regards every form 
of theological belief or metaphysical conviction with im- 
partial contempt, and makes thought only a function of 
the brain, is accepted as the candidate of the Clerical party 
among the Academicians merely because he has abused 
the Revolution, it is impossible not to speculate upon the 
comparative importance which his supporters assign to the 
accidents and the substance of religion. A Church estab. 
lished and endowed by the calculating scorn of Materiaiists 
would probably be more valuable in their eyes than one 
which had to depend for subsistence on the unsolicited 
offerings of enthusiastic devotion. 

That the same men should have supported M. Taine 
and opposed M. Renan is not entirely due to the recent 
historical achievement of the former candidate. M. Renan 
is scarcely, if at all, less reactionary as regards his political 
convictions than M. Taine himself, and, if to hate the Revoe 
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lution were a sufficient recommendation to the Con- 
servatives, he might have been elected by an almost 
unanimous vote. But, though the clerical party in France 
do not mind heresy in certain forms, they dislike it warmly 
enough in others. M. Renan’s heresies have the fault of 
being more theological, and therefore more dangerous 
than M. Tatve’s. It would probably be safer as regards 
clerical opposition to deny the freedom of the will than to 
deny the infallibility of the Pope. The one error belongs 
to a region of philosophical speculation into which good 
Catholics rarely enter, the latter touches on matters with 
which they have to do every day. M. Renan has been 
guilty of a graver crime than that of writing on subjects 
which interest Catholics. He has written on them ina 
style which has led Catholics to read what he has written ; 
or, more accurately, he has combined two crimes which 
would be unimportant alone, but become serious when 
united. M. Taine is as attractive a writer as M. Renan ; 
but, though his theological speculations are the more 
destructive of the two, they are directed against the philo- 
sophical basis of religion rather than against religion itself. 
To tell Catholics that they have no soul is infinitely less 
likely to shock them than to tell them that the Gospel 
history is not true. The one statement appeals to their 
intellects; the other attacks their devotion. The average 
French Catholic is quite content to leave philosophers to 
settle the first point; but, as regards the second, he is not 
equally at ease. He appreciates dimly the nature of the 
controversy. If he is interested in it, the clergy are all the 
more eager to get M. Renan regarded as a monster, whose 
books no decent man would suffer to come into his house. 
If he is not interested in it, he probably takes the clerical 
view for granted. By one process or another M. Renan 
has become the object of an almost unexampled detestation 
on the part of French Catholics; and this fact supplies the 
second part of the explanation why his election and M. 
Tarye’s defeat will be regarded with almost equal regret 
by the Conservative element in the Academy. 


THE POWER OF MAKING TREATIES. 


— ee it was worth while to take up any part of 
the precious time still left for Parliament to do some- 
thing in with the discussion of a purely abstract proposal 
for a constitutional change may be doubtful. But in itself 
the point raised by Mr. Rynanps is interesting and impor- 
tant. Ought the Executive alone to have power to bind 
the nation in its dealings with foreign countries, or ought 
Parliament to be a necessary party to the compact ? 
Theoretically there is much to be said on both sides, and in 
practice the system adopted varies in different nations. 
The Senate has to give its consent to treaties made by the 
United States, and every treaty made by the French 
Executive has to be sanctioned by both Chambers. And 
it may be urged, as it was urged by Mr. Rytanps, that 
Parliamentary control is illusory if it is liable to be set 
aside by the Ministry of the day making a treaty without 
the knowledge of Parliament, by which treaty England 
is absolutely and irrevocably bound. Parliament may talk, 
but Ministers act; and even if the Ministry were driven 
from office in consequence of the treaty it had made, the 
nation would nevertheless be bound by the signature of its 
representatives. In England treaties almost always receive 
the tacit approbation of Parliament; but this may be due 
not so much to a recognition of the wisdom of the Ministry 
in making the treaty as to a sense that it is useless to talk 
over an act that is irrevocable. It may fairly be doubted 
whether the Giapstong Ministry, even in the height of its 
wer, could have procured the previous sanction of Par- 
ment tothe Treaty of Washington; but, when it had 
been made, Parliament and the nation acquiesced, partly 
from a wish to end all quarrel with the United States, and 
partly from a feeling that what had been done could not 
undone. That every treaty made by every English 
Ministry has been so perfectly wise that Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, if brought to bear in time, could not have made 
it better, isan assertion which would scarcely stand histori- 
cal criticism. Nor is it true that the indirect checks 
which its previous declarations of policy and its 
knowledge of the prevailing sentiments of the nation 


impose on the Ministers framing a treaty determine 
with sufficient accuracy what will be the terms to. 


which they will consent on the part of England. Policy, 
as stated by Ministers and popular sentiment, deals with 
generalities, while those who frame treaties deal with de- 
tails ; and it is in the settlement of details that the Ministry 
can show, unfettered by Parliament, what is the real 
mode in which it views the generalities on which all are 
agreed. There can scarcely be said, for example, to be any 
difference of opinion in or out of Parliament as to the 
general course which England ought to follow at the pre- 
sent Congress. All are agreed that what remains of Turkey 
ought not to be at the mercy and under the perpetual 
dictation of Russia, and that full justice ought to be done 
to all the nationalities and all the creeds to be discovered 
in that part of the Turkish Empire with which the Con- 
gress may think proper to deal. But scarcely any two of 
the severer critics of the Ministry would agree as to how 
this programme is to be carried out, although they 
would all recognize that the practical value of the 
programme depended on the particular way in which 
it is carried out. If they chose, Lord BEAconsFieLD 
and Lord Satispury might agree to a treaty which 
would establish a glorious reign of anarchy from the 
Danube to the Dardanelles, or they might agree to a treaty 
which would virtually give the Pashas their own again. 
Jf in all circumstances it is a bad thing or an unconsti- 
tutional thing that one or two eminent men should have an 
enormous latitude given them in deciding what are the 
things of which England will pronounce its approval, then 
the system we follow is an erroneous one. As it is true 
that Lord Beaconsrietp and Lord SaLispury can make 
almost any treaty to which they can obtain the concurrence 
of other nations, it is of no use to speak as if they had not 
the power they have. Parliament trusts them, and does 
not control them. Mr. Ryanps is not quite sure whether 
he trusts them or not; but at any rate he is quite sure 
that he would like to control them ; and, as things are at 
present, it is impossible that he should exercise any control 
over them whatever. ' 


preceded the Cuance.Ltorof the ExcHequer 
in replying to Mr. Ryanps, and anticipated most of what 
Sir Srarrorp Nortucote had to say. He regarded the 
question entirely from the point of view of a Minister. He 


| thought that the power given to the Ministry of the day to 


make treaties was not only good in itself, but absolutely 
necessary. Parliament is, he said, totally unfit for the 
work which Mr. Ryianvs wished to assign it. The minute 
questions of which Congress has to take cognizance cannot 
be debated in a popular assembly. It would be absurd to 
have divisions taken at Westminster on the delimitation of 
Bulgaria and the destinies of the Kurds; and how could 
foreign nations deal with a Power which had to go 
through interminable public discussions at home before 
it could say to what it would or would not agree? 
This is very true and very obvious; but it does 
not seem quite conclusive. Noone, not even Mr. RyLanps, 
supposes that the representatives of England would 
send over to know what the House of Commons 
thought of each proposal made at the Congress. The 
Ministry would frame the treaty, and Parliament would not 
discuss it until it was framed. Members are not so foolish 
that they cannot recognize the necessity of so dealing with 
foreign nations that England may be able to enter into 
treaties; and as discussion of every detail of treaties would 
render it impossible that England should hold its proper 
place in the counsels of Europe, Parliament would not dis- 
cussthem. It is extremely improbable that Lord Bracons- 
FIELD and Lord Satispury would agree to any treaty 
to which they could not get the consent of Parlia- 
ment in a week. M. Wappineron is not haunted by any 
fears as to procuring the necessary approval of the 
Chamber. But this is only true of great treaties. Little 
treaties, where Parliament is allowed to control them, are 
often very difficult to get through Parliament; and the 
questions raised are generally such as Parliament is com- 
petent to discuss. For instance, the French Ministry have 
now been for weeks endeavouring in vain to get the ap- 
proval of the Chamber toa new Treaty of Commerce with 
Italy. The Chamber thinks that the Ministry has let 
Italy off too cheaply, and has not been sharp enough in 
making one of those astute bargains which it is held that 
clever treaties of commerce ought to embody. In the 
same way, Duke Decazes had to keep the International 
Tribunals of Egypt in suspense for months because he did 
not venture to ask the consent of the Chamber to the 
treaty establishing them. The reason was that there isa 
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considerable population in the south of France which | 
carries on a thriving trade with Egypt, and the people of 
Marseilles were of opinion that the most efficacious mode 
of getting their claims on Egypt satisfied was to bring 
the pressure of the French consular authorities to 
bear on them. It cannot be said to be in any way im- 
proper that a French Chamber should consider attentively 
what course of trade between Italy and France will be the 
most favourable to Frenchmen, or what is the surest 
remedy for French creditors having claims on foreigners. 
An English House of Commons might be trusted to be at 
least as sensible as a French Chamber. If it were allowed 
to control treaties, it would in all probability pass with- 
out discussion important treaties made in critical times. 
It would keenly debate minor treaties that seemed to affect 
the fortunes or conduct of Englishmen. 

The objection to the control of Parliament must there- 
fore be a deeper one than that founded on the assumption 
that Parliament would lose itself in the intricacies of 
minute criticism when a prompt solution of a great 
difficulty was imperatively demanded. The real objection 
is that, under the peculiar circumstances of England, we 
can do our business with foreign nations better by trusting 
a few leading statesmen than by calling in the co-operation 
of Parliament. Having the power to sign for the nation, 
and feeling the responsibility which this power gives them, 


they are able to take a broader view and adhere to it; and 
they have a larger scope for the play of their own gifts of 
prudence, firmness, and command than if they shared the 


burden with others and had perpetually to think how | 


things that would not bear explanation had to be explained. 
It is very much by giving Parliamentary leaders great 
latitude in dealing with foreign Powers and with India 
that we turn them from politicians into statesmen. As 
regards home affairs, office is often held without power; 
but, as a rule, in respect of foreign affairs, office and power 
go together. And as it is the consciousness that office 
will offer at least one field for statesmanship which gives 
one of its chief attractions to political life, the desire 
that this field shall remain open is felt in common 
by the leaders of both parties. If there is any 
difference, it may be said that the desire is felt 
most strongly by the Liberal leaders. No one enjoyed more 
keenly the possession of the power to exhibit statesmanship 
than Lord Patmerstoy. Few have enjoyed it more keenly 
than Mr. Guapstone, and he is perhaps rivalled by Lord 
BeaconsFiIELD. We get as good treaties under the present 
system as we could get in any other way, and occasionally 
we get better, for statesmen are sometimes ahead of their 
age. But, whatever may be the value of the treaties 
made, they have at least this special value, that states- 
men have been formed by making them. The use of making 
treaties in the way in which we make them is the same 
as the use of having statesmen. It is quite true that a 
man may deserve to be called a statesman, and yet not be 
a wise statesman. He may make mistakes, for which his 
country has to pay. England, like other countries, has 
had to suffer for the blunders of statesmen, but not often 
or long. If we take the history of Kngland for the last 
hundred years as a whole, it may be fairly said that 
England has been better guided by her statesmen than 
she would have been guided by any one else. It has not 
practically been found that English statesmen have got 
their country into many unnecessary difficulties or entangle- 
ments. Mr. Rytanpsinstanced treaties of guaranteesas offer- 
ing occasions when an imprudent or unscrupulous Minister 
might by a stroke of the pen throw frightful responsibilities 
on his country. Perhaps this would be true if treaties of 
guarantee meant anything like what it might be supposed 
they would mean. But, asSir Srarrorp Norrucorgexplained, 
a non-natural but most convenient interpretation has been 
put on them. They are nothing more than a record that, if 
any of the parties to them chose to enforce them, he would 
not in so doing be violating the public law of Europe. But 
this is only an exceptional instance. As usage has inter- 
preted them, treaties of guarantee are among the mildest 
and most insignificant that a Minister can sign. But, if 
he can sign them, he can also sign treaties of real im- 
mera It is not that he has little power, but that he 

as much, which gives its value to his position. In order 
that she may have great men, England occasionally allows 
the men who lead her to do great things. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL FRAUDS, 


—— chronic difference of opinion between American 
politicians and their wiser and honester fellow-citizens 
has perhaps seldom been wider than during the pending 
inquiry into the last Presidential election. The circum- 
stances of the contest were sufficiently discreditable even if 
the recent disclosures had never been made. Congress, 
indeed, displayed some practical sagacity in appointing an 
extraordinary tribunal to adjudicate on the disputed 
election ; but the Commission addressed itself to its task 
in a party spirit; and not only the members of both 
Houses, but the Judges of the Supreme Court, voted without 
scruple on every division with their respective factions. 
If the inquiry had been held a month earlier, a Democratic 
judge would have awarded the Presidency to Mr. TILDEN. 
His Republican successor secured the victory to Mr. 
Hayes; and it would have been well that all parties 
should acquiesce in the result of an accident. The Pre- 
SIDENT himself bore a high character which he has not 
forfeited during his tenure of office. In the estimation 
of the country he stands higher than any of his Re- 
publican competitors ; and he appointed a Cabinet which, 
with one or two exceptions, was entitled to public 
confidence. His unsuccessful efforts to reform the Civil 
Service were perhaps as distasteful to the Democratic 
leaders as to the Republican Senators who have since 
made him feel their resentment; but the conciliatory 
policy of Mr. Hayes in dealing with the Southern States 
ought to have in some degree conciliated his opponents, 
while it offended his nominal adherents. Political sym- 
pathy is unfortunately less powerful than political antago- 
nism. The Presipenr has been on many occasions 


| thwarted by his own party; and the Democrats, though 


they perhaps bear him no personal ill-will, are not disposed 
to sacrifice party advantages either for his benefit or on 
larger grounds of patriotic prudence. In the House of Re- 
presentatives they command a small majority, and a re- 
cent election of a Legislature in Oregon is supposed 
to insure their early predominance in the Senate. Their 
managers think it wise, while the forces of contending 
parties are nearly balanced, to accumulate all possible 
charges on opponents who are certainly not immaculate. 

There appears to be little doubt that the return of Mr. 
Hayes was procured by gross fraud and forgery. The 
witnesses, indeed, are of tainted character as accomplices 
who have been disappointed of their reward; but in some 
instances their testimony is confirmed by documents and 
by circumstantial evidence, and it is scarcely credible that 
they can have invented all the scandalous secrets which 
they offer to betray. One of their number, ANDERSON, was 
an inspector of electoral returns ; and his party is respon- 
sible for his conduct in an important and confidential posi- 
tion. This person says that, as a reward for his services in 
falsifying the vote of his State, he was promised office by some 
of the principal leaders of the Republican party, including 
Mr. Suerman, now Secretary of the Treasury. His story is 
partially confirmed by the fact that he was nominated 
to an office of some importance ; nor is it confuted by Mr. 
Suerman’s professed doubt whether he wrote a compro- 
mising letter which purports to bear his signature. One 
Leviser£, who declares that both parties offered him large 
bribes, testifies that his signature to the Louisiana return 
was a forgery, although the correctness of the document 
was certified by the notorious Kex1oaa, lately Governor of 
the State, and now United States Senator. If the witness 
speaks the truth, Mr. Hayes holds office as President by 
means of an impudent forgery. It would be unpleasant 
and useless to record all the other discreditable trans- 
actions which have been discovered by the researches 
of the Porrer Committee. It may be plausibly con- 
tended that the public interest requires the expo- 
sure of a series of frauds which affect the validity 
of the Presipent’s title. On the other hand, the 
Democrats, or a section of the party, can scarcely be blamed 
for demanding the exposure and punishment of the 
offenders. In the end, perhaps, no serious attempt will be 
made to unseat Mr. Hayes before the conclusion of his 
term. The section of the New York Democrats which is 
opposed to Mr. TrupENn deprecates any interference with 
the actual Presipent. In some European monarchies in- 
quiries into the legitimate birth of reigning sovereigns or 
their expected successors have been for sufficient reasons 
studiously discountenanced. 


The two great parties which have alternately ruled the 
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general attention to the irregularities which have been 
practised in their names. It is true that attempts to 
organize a third faction have repeatedly failed, as in the 
well-known instances of the “ Knownothings” a quarter 
of a century ago, and of the Liberal Republicans who 
rebelled against the iniquities of their party leaders soon 
after the close of the Civil War. The claim of a 
monopoly of office and power which was preferred on 
behalf of the native Americans ranged all the Irish and 
German immigrants on the opposite side; and it was soon 
found that, while respectable citizens were divided, the 
rabble was unanimous. The experiment of Republican 
reform was still more hopeless. A pardy which announced 
that office was not the spoil of the victor, but the reward 
of merit, had nothing to offer te converts in exchange for 
their votes. A more dangerous opposition to the regular 
parties is now threatened by the Trade-Unions and other 
representatives of the so-called cause of labour. At future 
elections in several States candidates will be proposed who 
will be pledged to vote for high wages, short hours, and all 
the other items of the creed of protected labour. The 
agitation has hitherto been baffled by the adroit readiness 
of Republican and Democratic managers of elections to 
accept all the outrageous proposals of the Labour party ; 
but the workmen have found that the pledges of poli- 
ticians are forgotten as soon as the election is over. Con- 
ventions are now regularly held for the independent 
organization of the mutinous labourers; and possibly they 
may succeed in returning some members to the State 
Legislatures and to Congress. Their chance of obtaining 
a hearing will be increased by the exposure of the dis- 
honesty of existing parties. In the long ran the workmen 


will be outvoted by the owners of property ; but a com- | 


bination of the respectable part of society against a revo- 
lutionary faction would involve the coalition or dissolution 
of the great political parties. 

The widespread pecuniary and political corruption 
which has now for some years prevailed in the United 
States affords an interesting and painful study. The 
facts of the case, though they may in some instances 
have been exaggerated, are on the whole undisputed. 
Within eight or ten years a large number of legisla- 
tors and holders of office, some of them in high posi- 
tions, have been convicted of receiving bribes; and it is 
known that the practice extends far beyond the number 
ot those who have been convicted. Some of the Ministers, 
confidential agents, and personal associates of the late 
President were among the culprits. In a lower political 
sphere the profits were still larger; and Twrep, Cono.ty, 
and Fisk probably excelled in the magnitude and andacity 
of their peculations the public delinquents of any other 
age or country. As a rule, even unconvicted politicians 
are regarded with an habitual suspicion which is the more 
significant because it is commonly accompanied by a kind 
of contemptuous tolerance. The scandal is the more para- 
doxical because it occurs in the midst of an educated and 
moral community. In private life Americans cultivate 
honesty and self-respect; and yet they acquiesce with 
more or less patience in public and official corruption. 
Foreign comments on abuses which are universally re- 
cognized in America would be offensive, and therefore un- 
justifiable, if they were not intended to serve a practical 
domestic purpose. Although in England there are few 
exceptions to the rule of official honour and probity, it is 
desirable to note causes which may hereafter produce in 
this country the same disastrous results as in America. 
The supremacy of the less worthy portion of the population 
seems to be a direct, if not a necessary, consequence of 
thoroughly democratic institutions. Wealth, birth, culti- 
vation, and refinement are in the States disqualifications 
fce popular favour. The natural aristocracy therefore 
k eps aloof from a vain competition, and political success, 
detached from general esteem and respect, seeks for its 
rewardin money. Asan impoverished and despised clergy 
consoles itself by fanaticism and professional intrigue for the 
absence of social interests and of natural ambition, so the 
obscure nominees of election managers take bribes because 
they are not paid in honour and dignity. There was pre- 
scient sagacity as well as eloquence in Burke's panegyric 
on chivalrous feeling as the cheap defence of nations. A 
want of honourable delicacy on the part of public servants 
is found in America to be extremely expensive. The 
Ke.toccs and the ANpEeRsons dispose of great public 
interests, though perhaps they would not be admitted 
into the houses of the better class of citizens; and 


United States can scarcely afford at present to call l they are naturally inclined to demand consideration fos 


valuable commodities. If the Two ,Hundreds and Four 
Hundreds who have lately undertaken the task of packing 
borough elections in England succeed in their enterprise, 
they will gradually be used for purposes of corruption by 
humble imitators of 'Twzep. 


THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 
— Belgian elections have ended in a Liberal triumph, 


and in the consequent resignation of the Conservative 
Ministry. Though the figures of the result may seem 
small, they are more significant than at first appear. Be- 
fore the elections the Conservatives had a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies of twelve votes and in the Senate of 
four. The contest of Tuesday has given the Liberals a 
majority of nine in the Chamber of Deputies and of six 
in the Senate. In England these would scarcely be re- 
garded as working majorities, but the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies consists of 132 members only and the Senate of 
sixty-six. The proportion of the majority to the whole 
number of representatives is five times as great as it would 
be in this country. Ten out of 132 is a very different 
thing from ten out of 758. Further than this, the 
elections for each Chamber have only been held in half the 
constituencies, and the result of the voting in the constitu- 
encies which have had to return Senators shows that the 
change of feeling is universal, and that if the other half 
of the members of the Chamber of Deputies had been re- 
newed at the same time, the Liberal gains would have been 
greater. There is even some talk of a dissolution, which 
may enable the Liberals to reap the whole benetit of the 
popular revulsion before it has had time to grow less com- 
plete. Whether this plan is resorted to or not, it is plain 
that for the next two years at all events the balance of 
parties in the country is entirely reversed, and that 
Belgium will for the time lose the distinction of possessing 
the most popular and the most Catholic Government on 
the Continent of Europe. 

The cause of the Conservative overthrow is easily ar- 
rived at. In Belgium there is no such thing as politics 
proper. Everything turns upon religion. A Conservative 
is always a Catholic. A Liberal is always, if nota Free- 
thinker, at all events a very imperfect Churchman. Under 
the Constitution very few really important disputes can 
arise even upon ecclesiastical questions. But religion can 
give dignity to trifles, and when the Belgians have nothing 
serious to fight about, they are quite ready to call up all 
the passion they can command over the question whether 
or not a man who has died without the sacraments is 
entitled to burial in consecrated ground. The defeat of 
the clerical faction is, in all respects, will deserved. No 
political party has ever profited more by the amount of 
liberty it has enjoyed, and none has shown itself more un- 
gratetul to the system under which it has enjoyed this 
liberty. By the 14th Article of the Constitution, liberty of 
worship, including that of its public performance, and 
liberty of expressing opinions on all subjects, are promised 
to every Belgian, and the clergy have certainly not suffered 
these privileges to lie unused. They have availed them- 
selves of the liberty of worshipping in public until the 
Belgian towns have become conspicuous for the grandeur 
of their Church ceremonies, and they have never hesitated 
to express their opinion of their opponents with a frankness 
which goes far beyond the ordinary license of political 
discussion. Their successes have been in a great measure 
due to their promptitude in borrowing weapons from their 
opponents’ armoury. They have shown to Europe that, when- 
ever the Roman Catholic Church is left perfectly free, she is 
perfectly able to hold her own. The Belgian Constitution 
has always been a stumbling-block to Continental Liberals. 
As a rule, they are not at all disposed to apply their prin- 
ciples to their adversaries as well as to themselves ; and, 
wherever the law allows them to keep the Church in sub- 
jection, they have usually some ingenious reason to give 
why in this particular instance at all events what is sauce 
for the goose is not sauce for the gander. But political 
inconsistency is pleasanter to practise than it is to preach; 
and when an exceedingly Liberal Constitution is actually 
at work in a country, it is difficult for Liberals to maintain 
that it ought to be made less Liberal, in order to prevent 
Catholics from being benefited by it. Common sense 
might have suggested to the Belgian Catholics that, as 
Providence had put this exceedingly convenient Con- 
stitution into their hands, they could not do better 
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than uphold it. Instead of this, the main occu- 
pation of every Catholic organ in Belgium has been 
to abuse the Constitution. They cannot endure the 
thought that Catholics are forced to extend to others 
the toleration which others are forced to extend to them. 
In their eyes it is of the essence of a satisfactory political 
arrangement that it should be one-sided. They want to 
get everything, and to give nothing in return. Free insti- 
tutions, says one Catholic newspaper, must be endured, 
just as houses of ill-fame must be endured. The Belgian 
Constitution, says another, is a mere centre of pollution 
and infection, Liberty for all, says another, is a detest- 
able maxim. The evil which is destroying society, says 
another, is the separation of the Church from the State ; 
and the remedy is to be looked for in the submission 
of the civil to the religious society. It is not won- 
derful that when these doctrines are proclaimed every 
day by Catholic journals and carefully treasured up 
by Liberal journals, that that section of the elec- 
torate which does not care to see Belgium made more 
clerical than it is should think that it is time to apply 
some check to the spread of these exaggerated doctrines. 
This margin of comparatively moderate politicians has very 
t power in a country in which parties are so sharply 
and so fairly divided as they are in Belgium. Pronounced 
Catholics and pronounced Liberals being about equally 
balanced, the scale is turned according as those who are 
not strong partisans of either side throw their weight on 
one or the other side. If the Catholics had been commonly 
prudent, they would not have given their adversaries the 
advantage of being able to represent them as hostile to the 
existing order of things in Belgium. Moderate politicians 
naturally dislike a party which is avowedly aiming at 
political revolution, and if words mean anything, the aim 
of the Clerical party in Belgium is simply revolutionary. 
The Constitution gives them every right except the 
right of persecuting non-Catholics ; but the absence of 
this precious privilege is like the fly in the ointment. 
They cannot sit in peace under their own fig-tree 
because they are not allowed to cut down their neighbour’s 
fig-tree. It is so shocking to them to see Atheists and 
Free-thinkers enjoying the same political rights as Catho- 
lics, that they are willing to risk the loss of what they 
have themselves rather than acquiesce in the possession of 
the same advantages by others. A temper of this kind is 
precisely the temper to alarm moderate politicians. They 
begin to think that the Constitution is really threatened ; 
and, though their ordinary instincts are Conservative, and 
so have led them to vote with the Conservatives, they are 
now of opinion that, as the Conservatives are no longer true 
to their own principles, it is time to give the Liberals a trial. 
Happily for the Belgian Catholics the follies of their 
adversaries are likely to stand them in better stead than 
any wisdom of their own. The moment that the Liberals 
are in power a counter process will begin, the tendency of 
which will be to alienate the moderate electors from the 
new majority, just as they were originally alienated 
from the old majority. The Belgian Liberals hate 
liberty of conscience quite as ardently as the Belgian 
Catholics hate it. They would like to alter the Con. 
stitution so as to make the position of the Clerical party 
uncomfortable, just as the Clerical party would like to 
alter it so as to make the position of the Liberal party 
uncomfortable. As yet, of course, they cannot afford to 
admit this. Their victory is a victory won in defence of 
the existing Constitution, and they must not drop a hint 
that they do not think that Constitution perfect. But, as 
they feel themselves firmer in their seat, and as the recol- 
lection of the arguments which they have had to use 
during the canvass grows fainter, they will become to the 
full as violent in their antagonism to a Constitution which 
leaves Catholics free as the Catholics have been in their 
antagonism to a Constitution which leaves non-Catholics 
free. Every time that the liberty of worship, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, is carried out in practice, they will 
endeavour to put it down ; and when they find the Consti- 
tution too strong for them, they will maintain that such an 
arrangement did very well at a time when the true 
character of the Catholic Church had not unfolded itself, 
but is quite unworkable now that its essential hostility to 
modern civilization has become manifest. As soon as this 
doctrine comes to be preached, the defeat of the Liberal 
party will be assured, and assured for exactly the same 
reasons as those which have now made it victorious. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


5 ve Bank of England made a change last week which 
has filled the other banks with apprehension for their 
position in the Money Market. Since Sir Rozerr Peet's 
Act of 1844 the Bank of England has been in the habit of 
publishing weekly a statement of its minimum rate of dis- 
count, which was understood to be the lowest rate at which 
it would accommodate its customers with advances. 
Suddenly the word “minimum” was omitted last week 
from the notice board, and the world jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Bank was about to compete in the loan 
market on equal terms with other banks, and thereby 
to revolutionize the whole monetary system of the 
country. Naturally the other banks were alarmed, 
and they are said to have called a meeting to con- 
sider the measures of self-protection rendered necessary 
by this unexpected step. If the Bank really meditated 
the great innovation which it was supposed to be bent on 
introducing, it would appear to have been frightened 
by this opposition, for it is now disavowing the in- 
tentions of which it was accused. It has always been 
in the habit, we are told, of accommodating its own ex- 
clusive customers on easier terms than those which it 
granted to persons who kept only a portion of their bank- 
ing accounts with it; and the alteration which it has now 
made in the form of notice merely acknowledges this, 
and asserts for the Bank the liberty which all other 
banks exercise of using a discretion in dealing with its 
borrowers. Of course we are bound to accept this expla- 
nation, and to acquit the Bank of bold revolutionary 
designs. But all experience teaches us that the real con- 
sequences of an act are often entirely different from those 
contemplated by the persons responsible for it; and there- 
fore we beg leave to doubt whether the innovation to 
which we are calling attention will prove to be so very 
trifling a matter as the Bank expects. 

Four-and-thirty years ago, when the custom of publish- 
ing the minimum rate began, and for a long time afterwards, 
the Bank of England was so much greater than the other 
banks and discount houses that it practically ruled the 
Money Market, and was able to fix the rate at its own 
pleasure. In those days the practice grew up on the part 
of the other banks of allowing depositors one per cent. less 
than the published Bank rate. The practice was reasonable 
at the time, for a margin of profit of one per cent. on re- 
investment was secured by it. But gradually the control 
of the loan market has been slipping away from the Bank, 
until now its discount operations are far exceeded by the 
joint-stock banks. Indeed a single one of these, the London 
and Westminster, has a larger deposit account than the 
Bank of England itself. Yet still the old practice con- 
tmues. We some time since commented upon the danger 
to our whole monctary system which is thus occasioned ; 
but no sufficient precautions have been taken against 
it, and the first impression was that the change in- 
troduced by the Bank was intended as a remedy. In the 
old days, when a drain of gold set in, the Bank was able to 
check it speedily by simply raising the rate of discount. 
But under the altered state of things that now exists, the 


‘market refuses to follow the Bank promptly, and inorder to 


make the raising of the rate effectual it has to resort to other 
devices. It is obvious, however, that if the Bank could 
recover its old command over the market, it could act as 
of yore, and the belief was that it intended to make an 
effort to that end. For many reasons the Bank of 
England would be preferred to all other institutions by 
borrowers, if they could obtain from it the same accommo- 
dation as elsewhere. Its great prestige confers a position 
on those who stand well in its books. And, as the holder 
of the ultimate reserve of the country, it is the only 
credit establishment able to make advances in a grave 
crisis. It is almost certain, therefore, that it would draw 
away their best business from the other banks if it were 
actively to compete with them. That the Bank does not 
mean to do so we are now assured, but it is not at all 
clear that it may not be compelled by events to depart 
from its present intention. It has openly announced that 
in future it will favour its exclusive customers. Whatever 
the motive for this announcement, it must exercise a 
strong inducement on those who now only partially bank 
with it to transfer to it their whole business. And if this 
should be the result, the Bank can hardly break faith with 
those who have taken it at its word. Thus the tendency 
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of the measure clearly is to draw away the best business | 


from the other banks, and to increase the control of the 
Bank of England over the Money Market, This last is a 
consummation in itself highly desirable. 

But there is another tendency which is not without its 
risks. The course of events which transferred the com- 
mand of the loan market from the Bank of England to the 
other banks and the discount houses has at the same time 
transfurmed the Bank of England into a bankers’ bank. 
It now holds the ultimate cash reserve for the London 
banks, joint-stock and private, for the discount houses and 
bill-brokers, for the country banks of the United Kingdom, 
and even to some extent for foreign and colonial banks 
having agencies inLondon. These numerous and important 
institutions keep in their tills the amount of cash just needed 
from day to day, lodging the reserve which is available in 
case of call upon them with the Bank of England. The 
importance of the function thus thrown upon the latter is 
simply incalculable. If it were improperly discharged, 
universal bankruptcy would follow. Now, as a rule, the 
Bank of England keeps a reserve about equal to one-third 
of its liabilities. If we compare this with the practice of 
the great Continental banks, we shall be surprised at the 
apparent temerity of our own great institution. Thus the 
Bank of France thinks it necessary to keep eighty millions 
reserve against one hundred and twenty millions of lia- 
bilities, or twice the proportion maintained by the Bank of 
England. Still, if the latter had only its own liabilities to 
consider, its precautions would probably be sufficient. But, 
as we have said, it also keeps the reserves of all the other 


credit establishments of the country. From a Parliamentary | 


paper recently issned we learn that ona particular day 
in May last year those reserves were actually under eight 
millions ; and from similar papers previously issued we find 
that, during the past few years, they averaged no more 
than ten millions; in other words, they fell below that 
amount as often as they exceeded it. Now the lia- 
bilities of these various credit institutions are probably not 
less than two hundred millions, so that, if there were to bea 
sudden run upon them, their reserves would enable them 
to pay barely a shilling in the pound. And, in obtaining 
the means even to do thus much, they would strip the 
Bank of England of every note and sovereign that it holds. 
The danger thus pointed out must not be dismissed as 
imaginary. Three times in the four-and-thirty years since 
the Bank Charter Act was passed it has had to be sus- 
pended, or every bank in the United Kingdom would have 
had to shut its doors. And what happened so lately as 
1866 may happen again. Now it isa most unsatisfactory 
state of things that sheer want of good management should 
periodically leave us no option but violation of the law or 
bankruptcy. The danger is, we think, that the change 
just introduced by the Bank of England may aggravate 
this unsatisfactory state of things. . 
Two remedies have been suggested. One is that the 
Bank of England should insist upon the other banks keep- 
ing with it larger balances, the other banks insisting in 
return upon a larger reserve being maintained by the Bank 
of England; the other, that the joint-stock and private 
banks should themselves keep their own reserves. The 
change introduced by the Bank of England clearly renders 
the adoption of the former course more than ever unlikely. 
We have seen that the other banks have been alarmed by 
it, and have made such protests that the Bank has found 
it necessary to explain away its action. Under such cir- 
cumstances, co-operation is hardly to be looked for. And 
if, as we have suggested reasons for anticipating, the step 
draws away the best business from the other banks, their 
hostility is more likely than their co-operation. But it is 
possible that the innovation may compel the other banks 
to keep their own reserves. Ifthe Bank of England were 
to compete actively with them for discount business, they 
would have a strong inducement to withdraw their balances 
from it, as they would thereby diminish its loan fund by 
ten millions on an average of years. But, to make the 
withdrawal effectual, concert would be requisite, and how 
difficult concert is has been amply proved by the impossi- 
bility of bringing about an agreement as to the adoption of 
some other standard for interest on deposits than the Bank 
rate. Besides, the cost and trouble of permanently 
maintaining a sufficient cash reserve are so great, 
and the convenience of a credit with the Bank of 
England is so manifest, that the weaker institutions 
will hardly venture to break away from the present 
system. In that case the danger is that the compctition 


between the Bank of England and the great joint-stock 
banks may become so keen that both may lose sight of the 
necessity of maintaining an adoquate cash reserve, and may 
make advances beyond the limit of prudence. If this 
should be the result of the change which the Bank has 
just made, it would be pregnant with disaster. A violation 
of the law in order to avert such a calamity as national 
bankruptcy is tolerable, because the occasion for it arises 
so seldom. But if, in their eagerness to secure business, 
the Bank of England and the other banks were to produce 
a monetary crisis every few years, or to paralyse industry 
by incessantly recurring apprehensions of a crisis, it would 
be incumbent upon the Legislature to interfere. All 
depends, however, upon the way in which the new system 
is administered. It may be that the protests addressed to 
the Bank of England will restrain it within the old 
routine. Yet the proved impracticability of maintaining 
much longer the old system in its integrity renders this 
questionable. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES. 


i constitutional disputes which have lately occurred - 


in some of the colonies prove that the experiment of 
responsible government has not been wholly successful. 
The statesmen who invented, or accidentally discovered, 
the system a generation ago, were perhaps aware that it 
was artificial and almost paradoxical ; yet they were justi- 
fied in trying the only method which could be devised for 
avoiding the alternative of interference with colonial 
freedom, or of gradual abandonment of the principal 
dependencies of the Crown. The memory of the unfortu- 
nate quarrel with the provinces which now form the 
United States supplied a convincing argument against 
habitual coercion. The English people, though they might 
be ready to repress a partial sedition, will never again make 
heavy sacrifices for the purpose of forcibly retaining such 
colonial possessions as Canada or Australia. An unbounded 
faith, which has perhaps since been impaired, in the uni- 
versal applicability of the English Constitution, formed an 
element in the policy of the Imperial Government. The 
great English-speaking colonies were accordingly endowed 
with the right of governing themselves in imitation of the 
mother-country, under Committees virtually appointed by 
Parliamentary majorities. The Governor, who was still 
appointed by the Crown, was supposed to stand in the 
place of the sovereign; nor was it thought expedient to 
define the manner in which he must reconcile his respective 
duties to employers and to his independent colonial ad- 
visers. The Governor, like the QuEEN, is irresponsible to 
the Legislature ; but, unlike the Queen, he owes allegiance 
to a superior over whom the Colonial Parliament has no 
control. The anomalous device has prospered more than 
might have been expected, because it was a result rather of 
political necessity than of legislative ingenuity. Colonial 
governors have for the most part shown laudable tact in 
evading collisions; and some of them, such as the present 
Governor-General of Canapa, have successfully cultivated 
and increased the vague sentiment of loyalty which is often 
found among colonists. orl 
Responsible government in colonies, notwithstanding its 
practical merits, has the disadvantage of containing within 
itself the conditions of an antinomy or dead-lock. The 
able and ambitious leaders of provincial Parliaments may 
be excused for not possessing in an equal degree with their 
more aristocratic prototypes at home the instinct of mode- 
ration and compromise. Colonial Secretaries and their 
colleagues are generally disposed to give a liberal interpre- 
tation to the indefinite powers which they derive from the 
Constitution. If they differ in opinion from the Governor 
they take pleasure in asserting their independence; 
and they sometimes rather invite than avoid collisions 
between the two branches of the Legislature. One of the 
imperfections of colonial constitutions consists in the 
difficulty of finding materials for a second Chamber. The 
House of Lords relies on ancient privilege, on wealth, and 
on social influence; but a Legislative Council has no per- 
sonal superiority over an Assembly or House of Commons, 
and it less directly represents the numerical majority of the 
people. The flourishing colony of Victoria has in its short 
history presented two instances of collision between the 
Assembly and the Council, and on both occasions the 
Governor has been directly or indirectly concerned in the 
squabble. Several years ago the Assembly, in disregard of 
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obvious constitutional propriety, voted a grant to a former 
Governor who had taken part with the popular body against 
the Council. The Council naturally refused its concur- 
rence, and ultimately the attempt was abandoned. Within a 
few months another dispute of the same kind has arisen. Mr. 
Berry, leader of the extreme democratic party, commanding 
a large majority in the Assembly, has passed an Act for 
the imposition of a special tax on those landowners who 
possess more than a specified amount of property. Gradu- 
ated taxation, though it has often been foretold as a pro- 
bable result of universal suffrage, had not before been 
introduced into any civilized community. The more 
wealthy classes felt deep indignation against Mr. Berry 
and his faction; and it was probably in resentment for the 
imposition of the Land-tax that the Legislative Council 
rejected another democratic measure for the payment of 
members. The Minister and his majority retaliated by 
passing an Appropriation Bill in which provision was 
made for the payment of members; and the Council, in 
accordance with the anticipation of the popular party, 
rejected the Bill. Mr. Berry then proceeded, with the 
sanction of Sir Georce Bowen, the Governor, to the out- 
rageous course of dismissing the magistrates and other 
civil servants, on the pretext of want of funds to pay 
their salaries. His real object was evidently to throw on 
the Council the odium of general anarchy and confusion. 
The Council has, with much good sense and self-denial, 
since passed the Bill for the payment of members; and a 
new Appropriation Bill, not containing the obnoxious 
clause, has consequently been passed by the Assembly. 
The crisis has therefore passed over, though the passions 
which it has excited appear not to have abated. 

In his gratification at the triumph of the party with 
which he has identified himself, Sir G. Bowen has prema- 
turely and in a too sanguine spirit assured Sir M. Hicks- 
Beacu that the compromise has succeeded, that party feel- 
ing has subsided, and, although only three days had 
elapsed, that trade was already reviving. He was not per- 
haps aware at the date of his despatch that the Council 
had already passed a vote of censure on himself, and that 
Mr. Berry had consoled his disappointed partisans by the 
assurance that they would have many opportunities of 
fresh quarrels with the Council. It is understood that the 
Ministers and the majority of the Assembly are about to 
propose to the Imperial Government the abolition of the 
Council. If their demand is conceded, a short interval may 
probably elapse before some new democratic encroachment 
is attempted. If the dominant faction retains power, it 
will probably be necessary to make almost any concession 
which may be required. A Protective tariff, graduated 
taxation, and occasional dissolution of civil government, 
are not admirable institutions; but it is not the business of 
the Imperial Government to put them down by force. It 
will be for the Colonial Office to consider whether the 
Governor discharged his duty if it is true that he per- 
sonally solicited members of the Council to vote for the 
graduated Property-tax ; if he assented to the temporary 
dissolution of the Civil Service, and, above all, if he has 
allowed to be published the confidential despatches of one 
of his predecessors to the Government at home. 

There will be no difference of opinion in England as to 
the conduct of another Colonial Governor, who has long 
since established, by varied service in many countries, his 
character as one of the ablest and most devoted of 
administrators and statesmen. The Cape Parliament has 
not yet had the opportunity of expressing its judgment on 
the decisive measures adopted by Sir Barrie Frere for the 
preservation of the colony against the inevitable con- 
sequences of factious and foolish counsels. Mr. Mo.reno, 
who two or three years baffled Lord Carwarvon’s 
statesmanlike project of a South African Confederation, 
was not convinced of his error by the dangerous native 
rebellion which might perhaps have been prevented by a 
timely union of the Colonies. Sir BarT.e Frere, in the dis- 
charge of his paramount duty of providing for the public 
safety, had directed the general commanding in chief to 
employ against the natives the limited number of troops 
at his disposal, and he had appealed to the patriotism of the 
colonists to place auxiliary forces at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief. At the same time he applied to the 
Government at home for reinforcements; and, notwith- 
standing the danger of European war, two regiments were 
immediately ordered to the a and General THesiceR 
was appointed to the command. To Mr. Motreno anda 


section of his colleagues the imminent danger of the | 


neighbouring provinces suggested the expediency, not of 
protecting the territories which were threatened, but of 
asserting fantastical claims of independence. In a Minis- 
terial Minute Mr. Motreno informed the Government that 
he thought it undesirable that the colonial forces should be 
commanded by the general; he proposed that the militia 
and volunteers should be placed under the orders of a 
civilian of his own selection; and he requested that the 
QueEn’s troops shoald be removed from the scene of 
action, and that the request for reinforcements should be 
withdrawn. Sir Bartte Frere, in a temperate answer, 
conclusively proved the absurd and unconstitutional cha- 
racter of Mr. Motteno’s proposals. The Minister replied 
by a threat of resignation, which he withdrew as soon as 
the Governor expressed his intention of accepting it. 
Having to choose between deference to his Ministers and 
the safety of the colony intrusted to his charge, Sir 
Bartte Frere stated that if he complied with Mr. 
Mo.reno’s demands he should be a fit candidate for 
a place in a lunatic asylum; and accordingly he dis- 
missed his Ministers, and appointed successors who have 
taken a more rational view of their duties. It is said 
that colonial opinion is favourable to the Government ; 
but until the Parliament meets it will not be known 
whether Mr. Motrenxo’s preposterous policy is to be re- 
pudiated or maintained. No responsible Ministry in any 
colony will be allowed to supersede the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in the control of the QueeN’s army. 
If the inhabitants of South Africa really wish to take upon 
themselves the entire burden and risk of native wars, their 
inclination must be gratified; yet it may be a question 
whether all the provinces as well as the Cape ought not to 
be previously consulted. The only chance of retaining an 
elastic connexion which is at least as beneficial to the 
colonies as to the mother-country is to allow those of them 
which demand the concession of still more complete inde- 
pendence to feel that they are pushing at an open door. 


THE ALBION SWINDLE. 


ee case of the Albion Life Assurance Society is a new 
instance of the well-worn commonplace that one-half 
of the world does not know how the other half lives, or whom 
it lives upon. A section of this other half has for the last 
fifteen years been living upon people of whom Mr. Jrx- 
Bake isa type. This excellent but unwary class is full to 
overflowing of the charity that thinketh no evil. It may have 
its theological or political suspicions, but where money is 
concerned it is trustfulness itself. When these worthy people 
see in an advertisement that money to any amount is to be 
lent upon personal security at 5 per cent. interest, and that 
no commission is charged, it seems to them a most 
natural arrangement. To borrow money at5 per cent. has 
always been a most respectable practice ; and being so, it 
is clear that it must have answered some one’s purpose to 
lend money at 5 per cent. Otherwise, how could this re- 
spectable practice have grown up? It never occurs 
to them that there are loans and loans, and that if a 
man is willing to lend money on personal security at 
an interest not much above that which with a little 
trouble he may hope to obtain on security of a 
higher kind, there is something odd about his readiness. 
Since the time of ALappiy, at all events, old lamps have 
not been taken in exchange for new, except on terms which 
benefit the seller rather than the buyer, and a loan at 5 per 
cent. on personal security is a very old lamp indeed. There 
are abundance of investments even now which will return 
to the investor, without trouble or risk, as much as the 
framers of this advertisement professed to expect in return 
for a good deal of both. 

Behind this apparent desire to make the path of the 
borrower pleasant there lay a very well-contrived machinery 
for robbing him. An answer to the advertisement was 
wont to bring back a letter making the very modest sug- 
gestion that the borrower should insure his life in an office 
to be named by the lender. No one expects to get money 
for nothing ; and as the policy of insurance would remain 
after the debt had been repaid, no objection could 
be raised to such a proposal. The office chosen 
by the lender was always the Albion, and the Albion 
usually reaped the benefit of at least one year’s 
premium. More than this was seldom paid, because 
the next step in the transaction usually convinced the in- 
tending borrower that he had been premature in trusting 
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to the advertisement. This next step was to inform the 
borrower that some few pounds remained to be paid 
before he could get the money, for legal charges incidental 
to the loan. The first appearance of this charge was 
usually enough to choke off the intending borrower ; but if 
he was proof against this unexpected demand, others of a 
more exacting character were in reserve. The borrower 
was asked to choose between giving a bill of sale, or 
making a statutory declaration before a magistrate that he 
did not owe more than 50/. to any other creditor, or find- 
ing two householders ready to be sureties for the repay- 
ment of the loan. Any one of these alternatives was 
enough to serve the purpose of the lenders. A man who 
answers an advertisement about lending money seldom 
wishes to proclaim to the world what he is doing. He wants 
to getmoney, it is true, but he wants to getit quietly and with- 


-Out any one but himself and the lender knowing how he came 


by it. A statutory declaration, made in proper form 
before a magistrate, is quite inconsistent with privacy ; 
and it would be almost, if not quite, as easy to induce two | 
householders to lend the money themselves as to induce | 
them to become sureties for its repayment. At this stage, | 
therefore, if not earlier, the business came to its natural | 
end. The Albion Life Insurance Company pocketed the | 
year’s premium, and the persons associated with it as 
jackals pocketed the fee for incidental expenses. The 
fraud was for a long time a protitable one; for one of 
the prisoners earned more than 7,000/. in four years on 
commissions alone, while 55,000/. was received by the In- | 
surance Office for premiums. It is true this was not all» 
profit, because occasionally people would die in the year | 
covered by the first premium, and then the money due on | 
the policy had to be paid, in order to keep the swindle 
afloat. But, in spite of these drawbacks, the concern was 
a flourishing one for several years; and, though it came to 
grief in the end, it required an unusual combination of 
improbable contingencies to bring those concerned in it to 
justice. 


The trial was a very long one, because there was great 
difficulty in connecting the men who managed the Insurance 
Office with the men who managed the loan business. It 
was necessary to prove that the Albion Insurance Company 
was not a genuine undertaking, in order to convict some 
of the prisoners, and to prove that the money-lenders who 
sent business to it knew that it was not a genuine under- 
taking, in order to convict the others. But though these 
pecuharities gave an accidental complication to the pro- 
ceedings at the trial, the case itself is an exceedingly simple 
one. A great deal of very proper indignation has been 
expressed at the heartlessness which can defraud a victim 
through the machinery of life insurance. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins denounced the cruelty of men who induced people 
to invest their little means in effecting insurances from 
which they could never derive any benefit. Most robberies 
are cruel in intention unless the criminal is unusually 
careful to follow the example of Rosin Hoop in the ballad, 
and it was hardly worth while, perhaps, to put into 
words the indignation which found the most appro- 
priate expression possible a moment later in a sentence 
of penal servitude. It might have been more to 
the purpose if the Judge had said a word or two 
by way of warning to that too numerous class in which 
innocence passes into downright silliness. It is perfectly 
astonishing that people of fair education and ordinary 
experience should be found to think that money-lenders ply 
their trade out of disinterested love for their fellow-crea- 
tures. They must know that in their own business, what- 
ever it is, they would not be content with making 5 per 
cent. profit. If they found themselves doing no more than 
this, they would think that times were unusually bad, and 
would begin to consider how, supposing them to get no 
better, they could transfer their capital to some trade in 
which they would at all events get some reward for the 
labour of superintendence and management. Yet so 
strangely unable are they to judge others by themselves 
that the money-lender is not afraid to say on the very face 
of the advertisement that he asks nothing for his time and 
labour. ‘“ No commission or charges made,” is one of 
the inducements held out to tempt these singularly foolish 
flies into the usurer’s parlour. See, he cries, how cheaply 
you can get money by coming to me. I only ask 
the interest which you would pay if you had land 
to mortgage or good securities to pledge, and I 
charge nothing for my good nature in thus putting you 


on @ level with large landowners or wealthy proprietors of 


stock. These people must have heard too that high in- 
terest means bad security, yet it never struck them that, 
when they had only bad security to offer, there was some- 
thing suspicious in the lender being content with low in- 
terest. In short, they seem to have thought of nothing but 
the collocation of the two facts, that they were in want of 
money, and that some one else professed to have money to 
lend. On the principle that punishment ought to be made 
severe in proportion to the temptation there is to commit 
the crime, the Albion swindlers richly deserve what they 
have got. It ought to be made dangerous to fleece such 
very unresisting sheep as Mr. Jex Brake and his fellow- 
sufferers. 


CONSOLATION. 


ONSOLATION is the active work of moral philosophy, 
which, if it does little else that is effective, is supposed ta 
soothe us in our pains. As nothing is more generally acknow- 
ledzed than the emptiness and futility of the consolations which 
we administer to others, it might be hastily supposed that moral 
philosophy is of no use at all. There is, however, all the differ- 
ence imaginable between individual examples of consolation, 
which are generally as absurd as they are well meaning, and the 
useful disposition to look about the world for consolation in 
general, Suppose a man has lost his child or his fortune, we all 
know the kind of commonplaces which it was once fashionable to 
address to him. At certain times in the history of the world 
clever men set their wits to devise formule of comfort. The in- 
dustry of the Stoics came to little more than this, and if grief can 
be beguiled by a game with verbal counters, the writings of the 
Stoics are still the best reading for the afflicted. Let a man per- 
saade himself that in the system of the universe he is less than 
the fly on the wheel, or the dust by the way ; and it is not a hard 
matter to be reasonably convinced of that. As it is undeniable 
that the feelings of the fly and the experience of the blown motes 
of dust are things infinitely unimportant, it follows that the loss 
of children or of fortune is unimportant too. A reader must be 
consoled on the spot, or must be illogical. Unfortunately the 
modern way of looking at things interferes with that strict syllo- 
gism of which the conclusion is suicide. Thus the study of 
Marcus Aurelius, or of Cicero, or of Epictetus, is only so far a 
consolation as it distracts the mind from its grief. This is so 
generally acknowledged that the fashion of writing to unfortunate 
acquaintances stereotyped suggestions of any but religious com- 
fort has almost entirely fallen into abeyance. After all, this is 
in itself a consolation, and grief and bankruptcy have partly lost 
their sting. 

Though the actual and complacent philosophy of the thing has 
gone out, the systems of this morality are still worth glancing at. 
They contain all the elements of popular consolation, which, as we 
shall see, may be put shortly in Pref and familiar maxims. For 
example, it isa favourite trick with Marcus Aurelius to contemplate 
the vast distances of time, past and future, in the midst of which 
the fortunes of the individual dwindle to nothingness, Consider 
the men who lived before Divus Julius, and those others who 
were even by them forgotten, and all the myriads in every land 
who have not left a memorial stone. What they are you will be, 
neither more nor less, and your sufferings are no more to the world 
than theirs. This would be admirable consolation if the sufferer 
were the world, for then, to be sure, his annoyances would be in- 
finitesimal, As it happens, however, he is but an individual, and 
of vastly more interest and importance to himself than is a whole 
wilderness of worlds. Toothache is of more moment to 
him than the crashing and jostling of planets without 
number, than the extinction of a dozen stars, and the 
spontaneous combustion of half a universe. To a philosophic 
eye these cosmic movementsand that decay of nature’s secular 
handiwork may seem of more interest than a petty nervous dis- 
arrangement ; but the sufferer really cannot see things in the same 
light. In all the vastnesses of time he himself has but a few brief 
hours; and of these a large appreciable portion is made bitterness 
by pain. It is no real consolation to know that this waste is but 
@ poignant example of the immense waste of the universe. These 
retlections reply to the philosophy of the imperial Stoic, and they 
answer as well to the humble consolation of resigned old ladies. 
All the eloquence of Marcus Aurelius, and his sublime remarks 
about the speck in infinity which is all we own, are stated briefly 
in the popular saying, “It will be all the same a hundred years 
hence.” No consolation is more irritating, for none is more false. 
The sufferer does not care one pin for the effect that his present 
inconvenience will have on men and things a hundred years hence. 
Nay, he would rather be pleased to know that his grief or anguish 
might so work that things should not be the same. It is no comfort 
to have to bear what is disagreeable because the endurance is to 
have no effect. The martyr on his pile is supported by the belief 
that, a hundred years hence, things will not be the same as they 
would have been had he not been tormented. On the other hand, the 
saw may be said to promise rest and forgetfulness. Ina hundred 
years it will be all the same to us, and our tired nerves will ache 
no longer. But what we complain of is that they ache at present, 
and that the too short hours which we still have, before that peace 
which eee more swiftly than we like, are racked and 
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In moments of disappointment with the conduct of others, in 
moments when ingratitude and dishonesty make themselves felt, 
the sage advises us that the dishonest and ungrateful only acted 
according to their nature. They, too, are parts of the scheme of 
the universe, like the rattlesnake and the mosquito; and it is 
impious to complain of their doing what they were born to do. 
The popular rendering of this thought is the aphorism, “It takes 
all sorts to make a world.” Pangloss could not have improved 
on this happy optimism. Without postulating that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, the popular philosophy takes it as the 
only type of an actual system. We see that scamps and 
scoundrels and bores make part of it, and comfort ourselves by the 
thought that they too are necessary to the scheme and patch- 
work of things. Another consolatory idea, more popular, 
perhaps, than scientific, is that of “the possible worse.” 
There are few positions so bad but that a position still more 
evil can be imagined. Thus, if you break your collar-bone, you 
are told to be contented because it might be worse—you might have 
broken your neck. The thought is familiar to the Calvinistic 
fancy of the poor in Scotland. They always have what they think 
the very probable worst before their minds, a condition compared 
with‘which mere mortal misery isa trifle not worth grumbling about. 
A lady who complained that she had missed a train was astonished, 
and perhaps offended, at being told, ‘“ Ye micht be waur, ye micht 
be in Hell.” This is the ordinary mental attitude of the descend- 
ants of the Cameronians, and their theology, or demonology, helps 
them at least to endure without a murmur the rigour of the 
national climate. The very opposite and equally tenable point of 
view was that of the beggar who was accidentally ridden over by 
‘a squadron of horse, and yet was nothing the worse. “Go down 
on your knees and thank heaven for your escape, you ungrateful 
scoundrel,” cried a pious bystander. “ And what am I to be 
grateful for?” asked the beggar; “is it for having been ridden 
over by a regiment of dragoons?” One man is pleased and satis- 
fied as long as he escapes the worst of fates, and another sees no 
reason to rejoice because ill-fortune has for once passed by without 
scathing him. The latter generally rejects the consolations of 
philosophy and is open to those of alcohol. 

The consolations to be derived from the contemplation of a pos- 
sible worse are naturally laid great stress on by Petrarch, in that 
peculiarly futile manual of stoicism which the old French trans- 
lator calls Le Sage résolu contre Tune et l'autre Fortune (Brussels: 
Foppens. M.D.C.L.X.) Probably no one ever gave more irritating 
advice than Petrarch does in this curious treatise. He approaches 
his friends when they are in all manner of misfortunes, and tenders 
the most maddening condolences. He seems to say, in a tone of 
extraordinary and fatuous superiority, If you were not rather a 
fool you would enjoy old age, the possession of a faithless wife, 
low birth, illegitimacy, the loss of all your money, hatred and the 
public envy, disgrace, bereavement, blindness, battle, murder, and 
sudden death. Petrarch has a good word for all these accidents. 
All might have been worse, or might be made worse. Take the 
case of a fire :— You have —- the flames, and yet you com- 
= because you were in peril therein. Dare you revile Fortune 

cause she permitted you to escape? You have not been harmed 
by the fire of earth, but dread” (a pretty consolation truly) “the 
fire of heaven! Ask Tullus Hostilius and Carus, the one King 
the other Emperor of the Romans, of whom one was smitten by a 
thunderbolt in his palace, and the other in his camp tiear the 
river Tigris. You say you left your property in the flames, sup- 
pose you had left your person!” and so forth. Another standing 
source of comfort is the statement that you are no worse off than 
other people. This is the kind of condolence which Mr. Tennyson 
truly styles “ vacant chatf” :— 

That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more. 


No one ever surely abused the formula more than Petrarch. In his 
essay on the conveniences and pleasures of having one’s house 
burned down, he gives a brief list of eminent persons whose man- 
sions have not been more fortunate than those of his victim. “ The 
founders of the Empire of Rome came out of the conflagration of 
Troy. Scripture tells us that Elijah was carried away in a chariot 
of fire, and God showed himself to Moses ina burning bush. It is 
not without reason that cities light bonfires as a sign of joy, and 
will you make your domestic bonfire matter of repining? You are 


vexed because your house was burned to the ground; had the 
— of Ephesian Diana any better fate? Not to speak of 
smaller towns, Saguntum, Numantia, and Corinth have been de- 


stroyed by the flames, and Rome was all ablaze in the time of the 
Emperor Nero. Carthage was burned once, Troy twice, and the 
whole world itself is one day to be destroyed by fire.” 

These wise sayings are the reductio ad absurdum of consolation, 


‘and a burned-out friend to whom Petrarch might have addressed 


them would almost have been justified in ing the poet's 
laurelled head. Another handful of vacant chaff is the comfort 
suggested by him who congratulates you that you escape the 
dangers of an pags, pry state of things. You are of un- 
mown parentage. , Ro one can tell you that your father was 
8 better man than yourself. You are a pauper; x mn you cannot 
be guilty of haughty display. You have lost your wife; then she 
cannot quarrel with you. Your son is dead; he will never dis- 
= ou. These are among the most favourite pearls of 

etrarch’s wisdom, and he casts them before his public with a 
haughty arrogance, as if they were not the commonplaces of old 
Indeed there 


is no real consolation in the world except what sympathy, time, 
and occupation give. If no chance of other love were ours, 
we should not survive the death of friends; if the dust 
of time did not choke up our memories, we should die of 
grief and pain. The search of the mind for consolation 
among the maxims and wise sayings of the sages is itself 
a kind of employment and salutary distraction, as the 
purchasing of mourning raiment is to women, and insensibly wins 
the soul from the contemplation of its own trouble. To this extent 
works of consolation, | even the letters of the well-meaning, are 
not wholly useless. If they only set the unhappy on the in- 
tellectual task of tearing up the threadbare fallacies and dissecting 
the old sophisms, it is something. Even Petrarch’s book may have 
helped a man in bitter grief or chagrin to a fit of healthy anger and 
scorn, and when he returned from his passion he would find the old 
burden lighter. He has been taken out of himself at least, and his 
mind has touched on a hundred foreign matters, and has begun to 
renew its alliance and familiarity with the world. Nothing, to be 
sure, of comfort he has found, or ever will find, by searching ; but 
the activity of the quest and the change of intellectual air them- 
selves make a break between his heart and his grief, and are the 
beginnings of consolation, a process not to be finished in this life. 
Properly speaking, all regret is inconsolable, and waits in the back- 
ground to revive when other matters leave the mind time to 
return to itself and review the skeletons in its closet. Only the 
moral philosopher is ignorant of this, and hopes to please the 
bereaved by telling them that all must die, or the burned out by the 
remark that Chicago too was burned, and that the world will be 
burned one day. 


SUBLIMITY BY CUBIC MEASURE. 


fMHE Sublime, according to Professor Bain, has for its point of 
departure the physically great, as measurable by the simple 
instramentality of a three-foot rule. Unhappily for the susceptible 
nerves of wsthetically-minded tourists, the sense of sublimity in a 
large section of mankind appears never to have started on an up- 
ward journey of development from this primitive germ. The vast 
majority of the human race seem perfectly willing to gauge the 
grandeur of natural scenery, and to weigh the conflicting claims 
of continents or countries, by a direct appeal to numerical 
calculation. It remains doubtful whether they would regard 
our tallest and fattest member of Parliament as the greatest 
of British senators; but it is quite certain that they consider 
Ben Nevis exactly eight hundred feet grander than Snowdon,. 
and Mont Blanc some three thousand yards more sublime than 
either. The same class of mind which sedulously thumbs its- 
catalogue at the Academy or the Grosvenor in order that 
it may learn beforehand which pictures it should admire and 
which it should condemn, in like manner compares the height of 
waterfalls in Murray or Badeker, lest it should commit the griev- 
ous blunder of preferring the Staubbach to Gavarnie, or Rhayadr 
Ddu to the Grey Mare’s Tail. Furnished with a complete table of 
lengths, breadths, and cubical contents, the statistical traveller 
ransacks Europe from end to end; and having satisfied himself 
that this quarter of the earth represents after all only a pocket con- 
tinent, usually ends by becoming a confirmed globe-trotter, with a 
gC pride in circumnavigating our planet, like Jules Verne’s 
ero, in eighty days. 
land, however, enjoys a comparative immunity from the 
foot-rule system of estimating the sublime. Our lakes, our hills, 
and our cataracts are all on such a mere drawing-room scale that 
the mathematical tourist scarcely thinks it worth while to 
measure their trifling dimensions, except perhaps in derision and 
contempt. He may condescend superciliously to dis them 
by eontrast with the vast sheets of water he has iunel is Cheah, 
or the snowy pealis he has watched at Bogota; but he does not 
regard them as worthy of trigonometrical comparison in those pro- 
foundly magnificent sums in proportion which he lavishes upon the 
Alps and the Himalayas, The statistical measure of sublimity has 
its true home in those great countries whose very bigness seems to 
appal the imagination of their inhabitants, and to terrify man with 
the unwieldy size of his inheritance. America more especiall 
forms the native region of the physically sublime. The Great 
Republic, stretching for hundreds or thousands of miles its hideous 
expanses of monotonous prairie, its unbroken plains of shadeless culti- 
vation, its huge reservoirs of tideless and dismal water, bounded 
on the dim horizon by interminable acres of flat and wearisome 
lowlands, has captivated all its citizens by the very dulness and 
sameness of its unending scenery. The true Western granger never 
tires of dilating upon the grandeur of those terrible ane ies, broken 
only from time to time by scattered wooden farmhouses, as like 
one another as the hedgeless fields which surround them on 
every side. He firmly believes that a flat, tedious, unshaded 
country, as ugly as the want of wood or any salient point can make 
it, is rendered sublime and beautiful by repetition over two thousand 
miles. Heexpects the British wayfarer to learn with rapture, when 
the Pacific Railway first opens up that awsome panorama to his 
frightened gaze at Omaha, that for three days and nights the loco- 
motive will hurry him on at full speed through nothing but the 
self-same agonizing blank. You have not here the narrow and 
confined valleys of a petty European island; vast and free as the 
American o the landscape runs on immeasurably, with a 
monotony which even the ‘American spirit itself can hardly claim 
to rival, When the wealthy merchant brings his wife and 
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daughters across the Atlantic to purchase culture in the cheapest { than Hamilton or Geelong. The map which represented Berk- 


market at Paris or Vienna, he carries the same principles of judg- 
ment in his pocket, together with his tape-measure and his 
Appleton’s Guide. English travelling companions who foolishly 
express their pleasure in North Wales and the Jura are quickly 
brought to book by the infallible authority of figures and silenced 
with a tremendous parallel in Colorado or the Wahsatch Range. 
Como, to be sure, has a few mountains in the background, and a 
campanile or so among the chestnuts on its shores; but Lake 
Superior is so many miles long by so many broad, and contains a 
mass of water whose area is equal to that of the whole British 
Isles. The Giesbach is certainly a pretty little cascade; but the 
Horse-Shoe Fall at Niagara would split up into one hundred and 
forty seven such, besides leaving over an amount of water-power 
sufficient to turn all the mills in Manchester. Undoubtedly the 
Simplon is a very steep road ; but Sherman Station, on the Pacific 
Railroad, stands five hundred feet higher than the crest of 
Napoleon's highway, and is traversed by four through trains a 
day in the coldest weather. To such a mind the ascent of Chimbo- 
razo or Mount Everest is the noblest achievement which a human 
being can accomplish, except perhaps to make a fortune of ten 
million dollars; and the Pacitic forms undoubtedly the finest 
physical feature on earth, because a man may steam across it in 
certain directions for fifty days without secing any more prominent 
object than a Mother Cary’s chicken. Compared with this truly 
magnificent ocean, which belongs to America in virtue of its 
Californian coast, and in which Europe can only claim a vicarious 
interest, the puny Atlantic that washes the shores of France or 
England sinks in the national estimate to the contemptible level of 
“the mill-pond.” 

The love of monotony has indeed become an element in the 
general American conception of beauty. Trees and rocks, hills 
and valleys, are mere foolish impediments to successful farming. 
“ Sir,” said a late distinguished visitor to an English interviewer who 
asked his opinion of British scenery, “ your country is very 
beautiful. It has been brought into the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, In some parts I have noticed many miles together without 
a single tree. Nothing more beautiful could be imagined.” To 
the Transatlantic eye a tree merely represented a bit of saleable 
timber, to be felled and stumped as early as possible, in the great 

gricultural interest. With the very same spirit an Iowa farmer 
objected to the Scotch mountains on the ground that they obstruct 
the view. Even our own countrymen, too, though little inclined 
to apply the foot-rule at home, fall into the same habit of thought 
when placed under similar circumstances elsewhere. Not onl 
do English settlers in the far West become on this point dpszs 
Americanis Americaniores, but our Indian civilians continually 
treat us to arithmetical calculations conceived exactly in the sense 
of the tourist who splits up Niagara into its fair complement of 
possible Giesbachs. The Competition Wallah, at home on leave or 
retirement, dius perpetually into our ears the greatness of India, the 
vastness of its population, the enormous size of its mountains, its 
rivers, and its very deserts. We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has sixty-six millions of 
inhabitants. We are invited to experience an awful thrill of 
sublimity when we learn that the area of Madras far exceeds that 
of the United Kingdom. We are crammed with high figures, 
running into hundreds of thousands and millions, upon the 
subject of irrigation, railways, famine, and finance. Now all these 
startling statements really depend for their presumed effect upon 
that original statistical fallacy that bigness and greatness are one 
and the same thing. The Ganges is beyond question a much 
bigger river than the Thames; but it is not necessarily a 
greater river for all that. Toronto has double the population of 
Oxford, and the inhabitants of Melbourne number as many as the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh; yet nobody supposes that the real 
relative importance of these four places can be accurately gauged 
by a sum in the rule of three. An Indian statistician was wont to 
say that whenever he reckoned up the incidence of taxation or the 
diffusion of wealth amongst our Aryan brethren, he felt inclined 
first to divide the rupees by ten to bring them to pounds, and 
then to divide the Bengalis by ten to bring them to English- 
men, Some such method must be applied if we wish to compare 
fact with fact in their true significance. Our Indian empire is 
indeed a grand possession, a possession which marks our place 
in the scale of nations, and gives us a rank among the great 
dominant races of the world; but its greatness al its value 
cannot be summed up in a mere wooden computation of heads or 
acres. To estimate the worth of India by its square mileage is 
only one degree less absurd than to estimate it by the imports of 
Manchester piece-goods. It is a finer thing to ryle in the city of 
Akbar and Aurangzib than to have gathered a straggling town 
round the cantonments of Cawnpore; and it is a nobler mission to 
secure peace and prosperity to downtrodden castes, or to train the 
acute mind of young Hindoos in western thought, than to make so 
many millions a year out of calico prints. 

Australia and Canada are not without a touch of the foot-rule 
theory. Besides the natural tendency to pride themselves upon 
their main point of obvious superiority to the mother country, 
there is some real surprise on the part of a young colonist 
when he discovers how small England really is, judged by the 
foot-rule standard with which alone he is familiar. The boy 
who has skated upon the frozen St. Lawrence finds it hard to 
realize that a mere creek actually represents the historical Thames. 
It is odd to learn that a famous city like Lichfield or Wells, which 
figures in every page of medizeval annals, is so infinitely smaller 


shire and Cumberland as of about the same absolute size ag 
Victoria and New South Wales seems terribly deceptive when 
one whisks across either county in an express train. All 
these considerations combine to give the native-born colonist on 
his first trip to Europe a low idea of its real greatness. He 
can seldom judge for himself of the points which make England 
the true centre of her colonial offshoots. He cannot appreciate 
her literary activity, her political vigour, her thought, her culture, 
her art, her refined society; but he can plainly see that she is 
small, smoky, and decidedly antique. If the cathedrals were all 
scrubbed and whitewashed, if the streets were widened and planted 
with trees, if the shops were better decorated with flaunting sign- 
boards and monstrous advertisements, England might become a 
very respectable imitation, on a small scale, of her enlightened and 
civilized colonies. But, as she stands, she is too little and dingy 
to attract the colonial taste, and the first feeling with which the 
young Canadian or Australian regards her is one of genuine and 
unatiected disappointment. He has looked forward to London as 
a brilliant and lively metropolis, with whiter houses, greener 
blinds, wider streets, and bigger hotels than his own provincial 
town; and he finds it duller, flatter, more battered and grey than 
anything he has ever beheld among the brand-new villages of his 
home. The centre of English life and thought obstinately refuses 
to bend itself down to the foot-rule measurements of its disappointed 
grandchildren. 

In a thousand minor ways we find the same disposition to set 
up some easy and objective standard of computation in matters 
of taste or opinion. ‘he frame of mind which admired the biggest 
canvas ever painted is succeeded in the scale by that other frame 
of mind which considered the Gainsborough “ Duchess” a very 
great painting, not on account of its artistic merits, but on account 
of the high price at which it was valued. The people of Brooklyn 
judge Mr. Beecher’s powers as an exponent of Christian doctrine 

y the number of dollars which his sittings fetch at public 
auction. Mr. Tennyson's poetical inspiration has been assayed by 
the sum per line which his poems are supposed to command in 
periodical literature. And the reading world at the present 
day runs after those monthly publications which offer the largest 
possible gathering of well-known names on the title-page for 
a moderate consideration, varying from one shilling to half- 
a-crown per number. Any man may know where to admire 
and applaud when the signatures of ex-Ministers, popular poets, 
and successful artists are plentifully appended to the various dishes 
which make up the literary olla podrida. In all these cases the 
simple-minded and uncritical spectator can have recourse to the 
obvious foot-rule, and, taking the recognizable dimensions of the 
picture, the speaker, or the book, rest satisfied with his accurate 
scale of sublimity arrived at by the easy application of the cubic 
measure. A scientific age will surely allow that such “ quantita- 
tive determination” must be necessarily superior to the mere sub- 
jective fancy of a thinker or a connoisseur. 


LEO XIII. AND HIS COUNSELLORS. 


T will be in the recollection of our readers that we have, in 

common with many of our contemporaries, several times taken 
occasion to call attention to the conduct and policy of the new 
Pope, and to contrast it with that of his predecessor. An objec- 
tion has been raised in some quarters to the effect that our view of 
the matter is a one-sided and optimist one, and that after all one 
Pope at bottom is very much like another. We are assured that 
to those who look below the surface the difference between 
Pius IX.and Leo XIII. is the difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee; it is at best a difference of form rather than of 
substance. A Pope of intellect and cultivated taste does not curse 
and swear like a Pope of strong emotions and limited capacity, 
but he says the same thing in wore plausible and temperate lan- 
guage. Leo XIII. is a man of loftier character and mind than 
Pius [X., but he is not the less resolved to tread in the footsteps 
of his “ glorious predecessor,” and neither in its political nor its 
theological tendencies will the present pontificate vary materially 
from the last. This is what is said, and those who raise the objec- 
tion will appeal with confidence to the Pope’s latest public 
utterance, when he addressed the officers of the disbanded 
pontitical army, to which we shall return presently, And 
there is no doubt this amount of force in the criticism, that 
Popes are necessarily, from the nature of the case, the creatures 
of the Papacy. Whether infallible or not, they are by no 
means allowed to follow their own mind and have their own 
way about everything, and those who are loudest in asserting their 
infallibility are the very last people to trust them to do asthey please. 
This is evidently a lesson which Leo XIII. has had to learn already, 
and it may well be true, as one believed to be in his conti- 
dence has lately hinted, that he winces under the thraldom of 
infallibilists who in their hearts think themselves much more 
infallible than himself. It was one of Steele’s characteristic 
sarcasms that the difference between the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England is that the Church of Rome is infallible 
and the Church of England is never wrong. That is just the 
difference between the Pope and his Ultramontane advisers, 


| only that in this case the real control is expected to be left not 
‘to the infallible, but to those who are never wrong. And of 
| course it is true that a Pope, like other rulers, and especially 
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absolute rulers, is obliged to defer a good deal to the dominant 
opinion of those about him, that is of the Curia, and is also 
controlled by the exigencies of the system which governs him at 
least quite as much as he can mould or modify it. There cannot 
be a ter mistake than to suppose, as is often said or implied, 
that Pius IX. was an exception to this rule. His personal in- 
fluence was certainly considerable, especially during the later 
years of his reign, when it was consecrated in the affections of the 
faithful by his venerable age and the sufferings he had endured. 
But it was always used, except during the first two years, in 
the interests of what had long been the traditional policy of the 
Curia, and was in all important points entirely directed by 
the Jesuits. To a greater or less extent the free action 
of all persons holding high official rank is subject to the 
same sort of limitations; they can never succeed altogether, with 
the best intentions, in creeping out of their own skins, or in 
other words, ignoring the antecedents and surroundings of their 
position. Popes, kings, bishops, cabinet ministers, deans, head- 
masters, and a host of less exalted officials who might be men- 
tioned, supply constant illustrations of being all so far in the same 
predicament ; the difficulty of striking out a new line may be 

ter for Popes, but it is a difference of degree, not of kind. 

e have dwelt on this point because, while it goes far to explain, 
and in one sense to justify, the criticisms made on what is thought 
an optimist view of the policy of Leo XIII., it also helps to sug- 
gest a reply to them. That the Pope has said many things which 
sound more like echoes of the voice of his predecessor than his 
Liberal well-wishers might have desired is true enough, and yet it 
may be true that, if the voice is the voice of Jacob, the hands are 
the hands of Esau. He has undoubtedly gone further than was 
at first expected, further perhaps than he at first intended himself, 
in the way of humouring the party of Pius IX.,and his speech the 
other day is the most startling example of it which has yet been 
offered. Bat even if his words meant all which indiscreet advisers or 
implacable enemies are anxious to read into them—which is far 
from obvious—it remains to be seen how fur his actions will corre- 
spond to them. Acts, after all, are more important than words, and 
his acts hitherto have been temperate and conciliatory. It is time 
however to look a little more closely at the text of his recent dis- 
course, and we will then turn to another and more interesting 
document, which may help to supply the interpretation of it. 

If it is allowable in discussing a Papal address to adopt scholastic 
phraseology, we should say that two points require chiefly to be 
noticed about this speech, its quiddity and its quality. We mean by 
its quiddity the fact of its being made at all, and by its quality the 
nature of its contents, and of these two the quiddity offers the most 
available handle for unfavourable comments. As the Libertad puts 
it, “Leo XIII. in the first days of his pontificate would hear 
nothing of Kanzler or the pontifical army. Now he has had to 
yield, and give satisfaction to that same General Kanzler.” And it 
must at once be admitted, as the same oer oes on to remark, that 
this fact proves the unchanged temper of the dominant clerical party, 
and its persistent desire for the restoration uf the Temporal eae 
and the consequent destruction of Italian unity. But it does not there- 
fore follow that this is the desire, still less the design, of the Pope; 
nor is there ageing» the text of the speech itself to authorize 
such an inference. e first part of it is a glowing eulogium on 
General Kanzler and his army—his “ disbanded army ” it is styled 
—and their devotion in the past to “the glorious banner” under 
which they have served; on which it is obvious to remark that 
compliments cost nothing, and that, however desirous a Po 
might be of abandoning for the future a policy which he felt to . 
mistaken, he would, very wisely, be sure not to begin by condemn- 
ing his predecessor for having pursued it, but would rather endea- 
vour to show that a change of circumstances demanded a change 
of attitude on his Leo XIII. does not indeed tell his mili- 
tary auditors that this is so, but his allusions to the future, though 
conveyed in somewhat high-flown language, are remarkably —it 
would seem studiously—vague. Take, for instance, the following 
rhetorical outburst, which no doubt sounded very edifying to 
pious ears, but really contains nothing more than, in some sense, 
every Roman Catholic would be prepared readily to accept :— 

In defending the Papacy vou defend one of the most providential of the 
Divine institutions ; defending the Papacy, you make yourselves the sup- 
port of that sovereign position which the Divine Providence conceded to 
the Head of the Church for the independence of its authority ; defending 
the Papacy, you aid in spreading its beneficial and salutary effects through- 
out the world. 

It is true that the speaker goes on to express his hopes for the restored 
‘liberty and independence of the Head of Catholicity;” but he 
does not say or imply that a restoration of the Temporal Power is 
the only means of obtaining it. The language points rather to 
the general disturbance of the relations of Church and State 
throughout Europe, which is matter of notoriety, than to the 
special condition of Italy; and even ag regards that conflict, the 
tone of the speech counsels patience and confidence under existing 
trials rather than any violent attempt to put an end to them. 
The only positive piece of advice given to the pontifical officers is 
comprised in the harmless and sound exhortation to let no vices stain 
their honoured career. And, whatever may be the precise drift of 
the discourse, we fail entirely to perceive why the Fierce should 
bid Liberals take warning by it ‘not to assist the Clericals to 
enter the municipality of Rome,” or, in other words, to give no 
encouragement to Catholics taking part in the elections. 
The old fable of the sun and wind—if indeed it exists 
in an Italian form—might have taught them a different lesson. 
If once “ the clericals” are allowed by their spiritual rulers to 


take part in the national life of their country, all experience goes 
to prove that the ultimate result will be to make them less exclu- 
sively clerical and more national in the future. They too, like the 
Pope, will be unable t8 escape the influence of their surroundings, 
and will gradually, and half involuntarily, become moulded to the 
spirit of the institutions of which they form a part. They will 
first begin to acquiesce in the inevitable, and to imagine that a 
restoration of the old state of things is “beyond the range of 
practical politics,” until by imperceptible degrees what they have 
— to regard as impracticable has ceased to be an object of 

esire. The surest means, as the counsellors of Pius IX. well 
understood, to sustain their antagonism to Italian unity is to hold 
them aloof in sullen isolation from the national life of Italy. 

This is well known to be the view of a distinguished personage 
who has been of late a good deal before the public eye and has 
been residing for ten days under the same roof with the Pope— we 
mean Father Curci. His own estimate of the situation, and of 
the present attitude of Leo XIII., has just been given to the world 
in a private letter to a friend in this country which he has allowed 
to be published in the newspapers. He first gives us ina few 
brief sentences a singularly frank and direct exposition of the 
purport of his recent book, which is quite worth reproducing 
here :— 


The fact is that the Church of Rome, and the Company of Jesus as a 
part of it, in their external relations may be exposed—and indeed are ex- 
posed—to certain disorders which they cannot escape either by reforms 
initiated by saints or by tribulations imposed by the wicked. This I 
believe to be the case in Italy with the loss of the temporal power—which 
had become, by man’s fault, an instrument and occasion of many and grave 
disorders, which God has corrected by permitting its destruction by revolu- 
tion. A fanatical faction which acquired importance and pecuniary gain 
from these disorders, taking advantage of the goodness, and perhaps the 
vanity of Pius [X., wished to elevate almost to a dogma the restoration of 
this power, and used every art to gain over the Pope to their policy, until 
they actually seemedto have won him. But if John Mastai had a certain 
weakness for pretension, Pius IX., as the vicar of Christ, always kept aloof 
from it, and the Roman Church has remained uninfected by this leprosy of 
fanaticism with which it was sought toinoculate her. To show this has 
been the aim of my book; and although it has been my own destruction, I 
have confidence that that aim has been attained, and thank God that he 
has judged me worthy to suffer somewhat pro nomine ./esu. 


So much for Father Curci’s statement of his own opinions. 
He a immediately to subjoin an equally explicit account 
of the views and position of the Pope, whose guest he had 
been just before, and with whose real mind he must be sup- 
ge: to have had exceptional opportunities of becoming familiar. 

t will be seen, especially by reference to the passages 
we italicize, that this estimate coincides remarkably with 
that which external observation had led us to form our- 
selves, both as to the personal feelings and convictions of 
Leo XIII. and as to the causes which influence and impede his 
public action. The last sentence of the letter opens out a subject 
of very serious reflection to others besides Roman Catholics. It 
recalls Lord Macaulay’s well-known observation that since the 
Reformation era no European country has changed its creed 
without abandoning Christianity altogether ; and, putting aside all 
purely religious considerations, any statesman might well shrink 
from encountering the social and political consequences of a collapse 
of Christian belief. The Socialist movement in Germany, for 
instance, is not a very reassuring subject of contemplation, and it 
is worth noting that Leo XIII. lost no time in telegraphing to the 
Emperor his cordial congratulations on his ‘escape from the recent 
murderous assault, as well as sending directions to the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the country to use all their influence to discourage 
the spread of Socialism. This is the more important because it 
was suspected, whether justly or not, that the German Ultramon- 
tanes were inclined to fraternise with the Socialists in their 
common hostility to a Government which, for widely opposite 
reasons, both parties almost equally abhor. It is clear that 
such an alliance will receive no encouragement from the present 
Pope. We will conclude by giving the remainder of Father 
Curci’s letter, only premising a hope that he may have overrated 
the difficulties sure to be encountered by the present Pope in 
carrying out any scheme of practical reform. ‘The policy of 
Sixtus V.,” it need hardly be said, was of that drastic kind which no 
modern ruler in Church or State could well venture to emulate, 
any more than the highhanded proceedings of Queen Elizabeth, 
who was so warmly admired by Sixtus and who fully reciprocated 
his admiration, could supply a safe precedent for the guidance of 
Queen Victoria:— 

During the lifetime of Pius IX. it was perhaps possible to represent me 
as a rebel to the Church ; and the countless crowd of fools succeeded in 
doing so. But.with Leo XIII. it is a different matter. He, though he does 
not find my ideas in the least distasteful, cannot perhaps for the moment 
take any positive steps for their realization ; but it is a great matter that 
Lo progress is being made in the opposite direction. To myself it has been 
a matter of very great significance that the Pope should have desired me to 
live for ten days with his brother in the Vatican. But I am convinced that 
more than this it was impossible for the Pope to do, considering the pre- 
dominance of the party of Pius IX. The Sacred College of Cardinals, the 
Italian episcopacy, the prelature, are altogether the creation of that Pontiff; 
almost all men of the meanest capacity and wedded to his ideas. With 
these elements Leo XIII., with a character firm enough, but averse to the 
policy of Sixtus V., will scarcely be able to do anything; and the Church 
will remain in the present state of dissension, to the ever-increasing incon 
venience of the Roman Church and of Italy; with this difference, however, 
that, whereas the Church will find in these difficulties her regeneration, the 
State will only find her ruin. Italy is so constituted that if now she ceases 
to be Catholic, she cannot continue to be Christian; and apart from 
Christianity 1 do not believe there is any condition possible for nations 
but barbarism. 
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MALTESE NOBLES, 


MAY of the English books which cgntain lists of our titled 
classes have a special chapter devoted to those foreign 
nobles who are subjects of the British Crown. As might be ex- 
ee these chapters exhibit a state of almost incredible confusion. 

e have “foreign nobles” who date from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and nobles who have bought their titles like German 
degrees; nobles who would here be squires, and nobles who 
anywhere else would be princes. We have, in short, a few of very 
exalted rank, and a great many whose rank, even in the country 
from which their titles are derived, would not be above that of an 
English alderman from a borough in the shires. It is one thing 
to be the junior descendant of some general or doctor ennobled by 
Buonaparte, and another to be the head of an ancient house of 
European fame with vineyards in Austria, palaces in Italy, villas in 
France, and racehorses in England; but no one here, except in 
certain social circles, seems to recognize the difference. There is no 
= ecedence accorded to the bearers of these honours, and 

ose English people who happen to be decked with French or 
German titles do well, for the most part, when they drop a distinc- 
tion which serves no purpose except to em some kindly 
hostess who feels unhappy if she has to send the curate’s 
wife, who happens to be a baronet’s daughter, into dinner before 
a titular marchioness or even a princess. Moreover, very 
few modern States retain any system of precedence whatever, 
except alphabetical precedence. At the table of King Humbert 
of Italy, for example, in spite of the aristocratic traditions which 


may be supposed to cling to the oldest reigning house in Europe, 


the grocer who is deputy for some little town in the Campagna 
ard whose name begins with the letter A goes out before the 

(8sessor of forty titles who happens to be known by a name 
_ with B. If the Commission whose Blue-book is now before 
us succeeds in forming a complete list and table of precedence for 
the Maltese nobility, it will afford us what is perhaps a unique 
example of order among foreign titles, and a remarkable attempt to 
reduce a heterogeneous mass to the smoothness of an English 
peerage. But a single circumstance will show at once the diffi- 
culty of the task, and at the same time illustrate unexpectedly the 
ancient, if not the modern, meaning of our term “ peerage.” There 
are marquises, counts, and barons in the Commissioners’ list, but 
they are all to rank among themselves according to the seniority 
of their titles ; and Madame Damico, “ Baronessa di Diar el Bniet 
e di Bucana,” whose barony dates from 1350, will rank before Dr. 
Delicata, to whom the Commissioners have confirmed the title of 
Marquis of Ghain Kajet, conferred by the Grand Master de Rohan 


in 1796. 

The task before the Commissioners has been one of great diffi- 
culty, and we cannot say that their report is altogether satisfactory 
from an English point of view. The “ titolati,” to use the Com- 
missioners’ phrase, who reside in Malta consist of three distinct 
ce . There are titles which were conferred by ancient kings 
before the Order of St. John assumed the sovereignty of the 
islands. There are titles conferred by the Grand Masters, who 
appear in the eighteenth century, after they had been nearly two 
hundred years at Valletta, to have suddenly discovered that they 
were able to make grants of nobility to their subjects. Lastly, 
there are titles granted by foreign potentates to Maltese subjects, 
and recognized by the Grand Masters. Besides these three classes, 
which are easily defined, the Commissioners notice a number of 
titles “conferred by foreign authorities, but never recognized in 
Malta.” Following this list, again, we have one of “ claims re- 
ferred to the decision of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies.” Among the questions thus submitted are some of ex- 
nk complication and difficulty. We take a single ex- 
ample. The Commissioners allow the claim of Amadeo Preziosi 
to acounty conferred by Victor Amadeus, King of Sicily and Duke 
of Savoy, in 1718; and they report to the Secretary of State that 
the said Amadeo is the senior male representative of the original 
grantee, and therefore undoubtedly a count; but that the further ques- 
tions arise, whether Count Amadeo alone ofall his family is entitled to 
that distinction, whether it does not extend to all the first Count’s 
descendants, whether it is limited to his male descendants, and 
whether male descendants of females are included. There are nine 
gentlemen of the house of Preziosi who thus claim to be called 
counts; but, if the right extended to descendants of daughters, 
the number of Counts Preziosi would be fifty-nine. It is not to be 
wondered at if Lord Carnarvon refused to adjudicate upon such a 
question, and the case was referred back to the Commissioners for 
a further report. In their reply they come to the following con- 
clusion, which so well illustrates the nature of their inquiries that 
‘we quote it entire :—“ This title, originally granted to Giuseppe 
Preziosi and to his male descendants, is claimed not only by 
Amadeo Preziosi, the first-born son in the grantee’s primogenial 
line, but also by four =. gentlemen, who contend that it 

be enjoyed by e tee’s contem male 
lines. We beg respectfully to refer to our remarks on the 
claim to the title of Marchese conferred by the said King 
Victor Amadeus, in 1717, on Mario Testaterrata. It will 
be seen that the grant by Victor Amadeus to Mario Testa- 
ferrata was made under the law respecting titles of the Sicilian 
nobility, and that it is consequently descendable to the first-born 
son only, according to the order of succession prescribed by the 
j ale francorum. Applying these remarks to the present 


feud 
Sak it is obvious that the title of Conte granted to Giuseppe 
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Preziosi cannot be enjoyed but by Amadeo Preziosi, whose name 
has been included in our list of titolati in our former report, and 
that the other gentlemen who have asserted a right to this title 
have not succeeded in making out their claims.” The secretary 
may well ask, after this second report, why it could not have been 
made at first; but we can understand that, after the settlement of 
the Testaferrata case referred to in the second report, the Commis- 
sioners may have felt themselves exhausted. In this case a mar- 
quisate was claimed by twenty-four gentlemen simultaneously, and 
indirectly by some ninety others; but the decision is adverse, 
not only to twenty-three of the claimants, but to the whole 
two dozen. The reasons on which the decision is founded 
cover twelve pages of the report, and in the end the Com- 
missioners come to the conclusion that the title is “in- 
heritable only by the first born,” and that the possession 
rests with one or other of two claimants, who will, it is presumed, 
have to go to law and try the question formally before the courts. 
This conclusion is eminently unsatisfactory ; but we can hardly 
blame the Commissioners if, being themselves Judges of the Maltese 
Courts, they refuse to adjudicate as Commissioners on cases which 
may afterwards come before them in their judicial capacity. They 
have come to a similar conclusion in another case, in which a. 
marquisate conferred by Philip V. of Spain is claimed by one of 
the Testaferrata claimants, and by two other gentlemen of the 
same family. Here the title was never registered in Malta, but it 
was expressly recognized by one of the Grand Masters. One of 
the claimants asserts that the eldest branch of the family was dis- 
inherited by the original grantee, and we might have supposed the 
Commission quite capable of deciding how far such an act of dis- 
inheritance would be valid in the case of an hereditary title. The 
Testaferrata family, indeed, may justly complain that they have 
much litigation laid up for them for many days, but at least they 
are better off than some of their neighbours. The existence of two 
marquisates in the family is acknowledged ; but in the cases of the 
Azzopardi, who claimed to be barons of Buleben, of Signor Gatt,. 
who claimed to be Count of Beberrua, and of a gentleman who, as: 
honorary secretary of the Committee of Maltese nobles by whose- 
action the whole question has been opened, signed himself 
“ Marquis,” the Commissioners have decided that the claims are 
not made out. 

There are, in all, twenty-four titles acknowledged, held by 
twenty-one “ titolati” ; and, in addition, four titles are recognized 
as existing, but are disputed between two or more claimants, The 
list does not tally either with that of the Committee of Nobles or 
with that of the Marquis Crispo-Barbaro, published in 1870; but 
it must be allowed, even by those who have lost titles which they 
fancied to be their own, that the result of the Commissioners’ Report 
will be to place the position of a Maltese noble on a footing of security 
very satisfactory to the families concerned, and calculated to give 
the titolati of the island a place in European society denied to the 
doubtful marquises and counts of France or Italy. The Com- 
missioners seem, in one case at least, to have been too easily 
satisfied, and in another to have required ag nowhere pos-- 
sible; but, on the whole, little fault can found with the 
Report, except in the points indicated above. A Maltese Peer- 
age will, doubtless, soon appear; and we may hail among the 
nobles of our realms such picturesque names as those of the 
Baron of Ghariescem and Tabia, the Count of Ghain Toffieha, 
and the Marquis of Gnien Is Sultan. Even the ancient mar- 

uisate of Carabas pales before the name of Serafino Ciantar, 
Count Wzzini-Paleologo, and Baron of St. John. It is true 
a majority of the titles are of very modern origin, but it will 
not become Englishmen to sneer at Maltese nobles on this account. 
So many members of our own peerage date their honours since the 
dethronement of the Knights in 1798, that they can scarcely afford 
to despise a series of titles the first of which was conferred in 
1350, even though the last was only granted in 1796. It is not 
very clear what advantage the Maltese nobles hope to gain by this 
Government recognition of their existence. In the time of the 
Grand Masters even a marquis was as the dust of the earth before 
the lowest of the knights. They will now, if any special precedence 
is granted to them among their fellow-subjects, be in a better posi- 
tion than that they occupied while under the rule of the Order ;. 
but, so far as we are aware, no warrant, royal or other, has 
been issued assigning to them any place or privilege at the Vice- 
regal Court. Her Majesty, whose dignity as a great Asiatic sove- 
reign has been frequently noticed in the past few years, now 
appears in a character new to many of her subjects, and we 
may perhaps before long be permitted to witness the creation of 
counts and marquises by a sovereign of Malta whose power is at 
least as great as that of any of the military monks, her pre- 
decessors. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE. 
I. 


HE p Criminal Code, the handiwork of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, and unquestionably the most important 
measure now before Parliament, was issued last week in the form 
of a bulky pamphlet of some two hundred pages, and is therefore 
at last open to that outside discussion and criticism which, as 
we remarked in a former article, are calculated materially to 
facilitate its passage through Parliament. The Bill is, as we 
anticipated it would be, too large a measure to be debated clause 
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ky clause ; whilst the object and scope of its enactments, which 
affect most intimately the life and liberty of the subject, 
would seem to exclude it from the category of those which are 
practically passed in bulk as being intelligible only to a few who 
are agreed on their advisableness. The latter is, however, the only 
method in which a Bill of four hundred and twenty-five sections has 
any chance of becoming law ; and the more the provisions of the 
Bill become generally known, the more will the course which must 
ultimately be adopted escape the suspicion of summary or sur- 
reptitious legislation. Moreover, the root-and-branch reform of 
our criminal system is a project so ambitious, and, if carried out, 
will constitute so important an era in the history of legislation, 
that no apology seems to be required for entering at some length 
on the consideration of what the Bill proposes to establish as a 
substitute for the present state of things, and the probable effects 
of the change. e may mention that Sir James Stephen has 
drawn up a memorandum which furnishes a valuable commentary 
on and analysis of the Code, and has also annotated the Code 
itself with marginal references «nd explanations. With this short 


introduction, we turn to the Bill itself. 


The first thing which attracts attention is the novel nature 
of the title which section 1 affixes to the measure. The Act when 
passed is to be cited as “ The Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) 
1878,” a form which would inevitably be further shortened in 
practice to “The Criminal Code.” This distinctive appellation 
as opposed to the more usual form, “ an Act for such and such 
purposes,” or “the So and So Act,” indicates at once the unique 
and comprehensive character of the enactment as establishing one 
complete and self-contained summary of the law, and suggests the 
incalculable advantages which for purposes of quotation and re- 
ference the substitution of such a summary for the existing tangled 
maze of statutes and common law may be expected to afford. 

The sub-title within brackets indicates the scope of the Act, 
which does not seek to include those minor offences which are the 
subject of summary jurisdiction exercised by inferior tribunals, as 
not being of sufficient importance to be made the ground of an 
indictment. The Act itself is divided into seven parts—the first 
comprising the necessary introductory provisions, the last the 
system of procedure, while the five intermediate portions deal 
with the crimes which it renders punishable, distributed according 
to a classification which Sir James Stephen believes to be founded 
upon human nature itself, and to include all appreciable forms of 
wickedness known to the law. The heads under which he cata- 
logues crimes are as follows :— 

1, Attacks upon the general authority of the Government. 

2. Abuses by public officers of their authority, or disobedience 
to it by others. 

3. Acts injurious to the public in general. 

: > > on the pérsons or on the personal rights of indi- 
vi 

5. Attacks on the property of individuals, taking the word 

property in a sense wide enough to include rights under con- 
tracts. 
That this category is not, however, theoretically complete, 
is admitted by Sir James Stephen in the memorandum to which 
we have above referred, while, at the same time, he points out 
how futile would be the attempt to formulate and bring within 
‘the scope of the Code the multitude of acts and omissions which 
the broader definitions of crime include. Indeed, one interpretation 
of the term, forced and unrecognized, it is true, but withal legiti- 
mate and: justifiable, would necessitate the designation as criminals 
of all who infringed or failed to fulfil the provisions of any legis- 
lative enactment whatever; since, viewed in one light, every law is 
@ command to certain persons or classes of persons to do or abstain 
from certain acts, all commands imply punishment in case of dis- 
obedience, and an act or omission punished by law is a crime. But 
it is obvious that definitions like this pertain to the region of 
scholastic speculation rather than to that of practical legislation. 
Sir James Stephen has exercised a wise discretion in excluding 
from the Code that large class of acts and omissions which are 
¢riminal only by reason of their being punishable under sections 
interpolated in otherwise purely civil Acts with a view to securing 
the attainment of the main objects of those Acts, and likewise those 
aberrations from orthodoxy in matters of creed or political opinion 
which the fanaticism or effusive loyalty of former times has sought 
to eradicate by rendering them criminal under statutes which the 
calmer temper of a more enlightened age has agreed to treat as 
obsolete. These excisions leave, however, a quite sufficient number 
and variety of crimes, properly so called, to be dealt with, as will 
be seen when we come to treat of the portions of the Code specifi- 
cally relating thereto. 

Immediaiely after the title of the Bill and a clause wherein the 
date is left ominously blank, and destined to fix the time at which 
the Act is to come into operation, follows a section defining the 
application of the Act. A. noticeable provision here is the as- 
sumption of criminal jurisdiction over acts done by any person 
“upon or in any part of the sea adjacent to the coast of England 
and within one marine league of any part of the coast of England 
measured from low-water mark ”—an extension of the recognized 
limits designed to obviate the recurrence of any such failure of 
justice as occurred in the Franconia case; but which seems 
to require the concurrence of foreign Powers to ensure its validity 
in point of international law. The remainder of the section is 
occupied in defining the jurisdiction of the Crown over offences 
committed in British dominions and on board British vessels at 
sea ; with regard to which it may be noticed that the recivrocity 


which is the foundation of international law would seem to demand 
the recognition of at least a concurrent jurisdiction in foreign 
States over the space of a marine league from their shores, 
corresponding to that claimed for ourselves in the earlier 
portion of the section. Section 4, which relates to the place of 
cominission of offences, briefly consolidates and supplements the 
rovisions of former Acts and the results of the decisions which 
ve put a stop to the escape of offenders on the technical points 
formerly open as to the locality of the offence. Up to the reign of 
George IV., if a man shot another in one county who died in 
another, it seems to have been doubtful whether the offender could 
have been tried for murder in either; but the later refinements have 
usually arisen in relation to cases of embezzlement and the like, 
where it was really difficult to fix the actual place or time at 
which the fraudulent appropriation commenced. Any question of 
this nature is, however, effectually set at rest by the sweeping 
enactments of the present section, which provide that such 
offences shall be deemed to be committed as long as, and at every 
sae where, the offender has the property unlawfully dealt with in 
is possession or under his control. 

Section 5 practically establishes the Code as the only repository 
of criminal law from the date of its coming into force, and 
Section 6 is the ordinary interpretation clause. The next sub- 
division of the Act deals with the question of punishments. The 
catalogue of deterrent agencies now recognized is retained—that is 
to say, death, penal servitude, imprisonment, detention in a 
reformatory school, subjection to police supervision, flogging, 
whipping, and fines. Imprisonment is further subdivided into 
imprisonment with hard labour, imprisonment without hard labour, 
and simple imprisonment; the last-named being the equivalent for 
that somewhat anomalous method of punishment which consists 
in sentencing an offender to be imprisoned as a misdemeanant of 
the first division, in which case it is expressly declared by the 
statute which authorizes such sentence, that he is noi to be 
regarded as a criminal prisoner at all. Sir James Stephen expresses 
his unwillingness to perpetuate this unaccountable condition of 
things, declaring his inability to discover why “ it should be in a 
judge's power to declare in effect that a man convicted of perjury, 
conspiring to murder, obtaining goods by false pretences, Xc., 
deserves punishment indeed, but punishment expressly intended to 
inflict only inconvenience as distinguished from disgrace ”—a defect 
of intelligence, if it be one, which we must confess to sharing. 
Still Sir James Stephen apparently distrusts his own judgment 
when it runs counter to what has been ordained by the collective 
wisdom of Parliament, and does not seek to abolish this very con- 
siderate provision for the feelings of distinguished offenders, 
merely effecting a change of the name under which such detention 
shall henceforward be known, rendered necessary by that removal 
of the distinction between felonies and misdemeanours which is 
one of the features.of the Bill. 

It is proposed, however, to abolish solitary confinement as 
any part of a prisoner's sentence—a beneticial alteration, in 
our opinion, this class of punishment savouring always of 
mental rather than legitimate physical discipline. In the inte- 
rests of brevity we pass over here, as elsewhere, those provisions of 
the Code which are mere re-enaciments of the existing law. The 
next innovation of any importance which we have to notice is 
the positive prohibition of any sentence of imprisonment, as op- 

sed to penal servitude, for a longer term than two years—a 

imit which, though in certain cases it may now be legally over- 
stepped, has come to be treated by Judges as the practical maxe 
imum. The law which, under the existing system, regulates the 
measure of punishment to be allotted to an offender who has 
been previously convicted is in a condition of hopeless and alto- 
gether unnecessary complication. A mass of statutes imposes 


_ different minimum sentences after a previous conviction, varying 


according to the nature of the prior and subsequent offences, 


_ whether felony or misdemeanour, the punishment being always 


most severe alter a previous conviction for felony, notwithstanding 
that the term felony no longer necessarily imports a heavier pun- 
ishment than a misdemeanour. The Code sweepsall this away, and 
allots punishment on a subsequent conviction on the basis of what 
might have been awarded on the earlier one, which is a simpler and 
far more rational method of proceeding. In his Memorandum Sir 
James Stephen expresses dissatisfaction with the present power of 
awarding cumulative sentences where an offender is convicted on 
several charges at once—that is, of condemning him to two or 
more terms of penal servitude or imprisonment to be undergone 
successively ; but we cannot see that he has introduced any alter- 
ation in this respect into the Code, which practically preserves the 
power—a salutary one, no doubt, in some cases, but only to be 
exercised with extreme caution. 

Under the heading “ Matter of Excuse” the Code endeavours 
to lay down some distinct rules as to the exceedingly diflicult 
problem of moral responsibility in persons whose mind is deficient 
—a question which, though much has been done to reduce it to a 
sy stem, is, from its nature and the variety of cases which have to 
be referred to it, almost incapable of being scientifically and 
accurately treated. The measure of insanity which the Code lays 
down as exempting a man from the consequences of his actions is 
contained in three propositions. No act is to be deemed an offence 
if the person doing it is, at the time it is done, prevented by 
defective mental power or by any disease ailecting his mind 
from knowing the nature of his act, or from knowing either that the 
act is forbidden by law or is morally wrong; or if the morbid 
condition of his mind be such that he would not be deterred from 
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the commission of the act by the knowledge that the greatest 
punishment permitted by law would be inflicted on him im- 
mediately on its commission. These criteria accurately represent 
the result of accepted decisions, and, dealing as they do with such an 
abstruse matter as the condition of a diseased mind, are perhaps 
as definite as can be e ; but it is difficult to imagine a jury 
making up their minds as toa — sanity or insanity on the 

ulative considerations involved in the last of the three defi- 
nitions. Sir James Stephen, having apparently a high conception 
of the mental firmness of women, proposes to do away altogether 
with that fiction of law which presumes that any married woman 
who assists in a crime in company with her husband is acting under 
his compulsion, and is therefore an innocent agent—a legal 
fiction which, it may be remembered, once stood a certain 
Mrs. Tarpey in good stead. Compulsion henceforth, to afford 
ground of excuse for aiding and abetting an offence, must be 
followed by prompt information on the part of the _— com- 
pelled, a provision which will form a salutary test of the reality 
of the compulsion. With respect to ignorance of fact as consti- 
tuting ground of excuse, Sir James Stephen has had to intro- 
duce a clause designed to meet any question arising in future 
similar to that which was decided some time back in the case of 
R. v. Prince. It may be taken as a rule of law that persons who 
act under a mistaken but reasonable and bond ide belief as to the 
existing state of facts are to be treated as if that condition of facts 
which they suppose to exist was the actual one. A statute made 
the abduction of a girl under 16 a punishable offence, the abduction 
of a girl over that age not being criminal. Prince abducted a girl 
under 16, supposing her in good faith and on reasonable grounds to 
be 18. The question was whether he could be punished, and it was 
held that he could, on the ground that the act was immoral 
in itself, and that a person doing an immoral act takes the risk of 
any condition of facts which may make it not only immoral, but 
criminal. Still the decision, if substantially just, was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and it is just as well that its principle should 
be embodied in the Code to avoid any future difficulties. 

We are conscious of having hitherto made but unsatisfactory 
progress in dealing with the provisions of the Code, inasmuch as 
we still have to consider the way in which it deals with the law 
of principal and accessory, before we arrive at the end of the 
Introductory Provisions. We are compelled, however, to reserve 
this and the subsequent portions of the Bill for a future occasion. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
vi. 


HE German Fine-art section is both a large and an important 
contribution to the French Exhibition. There were various 
reports current at one time as to where the German pictures would 
be exhibited. The Government was anxious to do as much honour 
as was possible to such late arrivals when almost all the available 
space had been distributed. They are now handsomely provided for 
ina large square court some way down the block of galleries in the 
centre. The fittings of the room are black with imitation ivory ; 
and the gallery, though the central light is rather too far from the 
walls, is large enough to hold all that has been sent. We can compare 
the art of the component States of the Empire one with another 
without leaving the gallery. There is, besides, a certain amount of 
effect in the number of contributions and the importance of the 
collection as a whole. One of the conditions on which artists were 
allowed to exhibit was the exclusion of every painting represent- 
ing scenes in the recent war, or, indeed, any warlike incidents 
which could awaken national jealousies; and no doubt the work 
of the censor has been strict and remorseless in this direction. 
The pictures selected are well chosen, and will give a good notion 
of the best qualities of contemporary art as displayed by the 
schools of Rhenish Prussia, Berlin, Munich, and the capitals now 
included in the Empire. The modern religious school so long re- 
presented by Overbeck, Cornelius, and other t names, is but 
scantily shown in the Champ de Mars. Herr F.Gebhardt hasa Last 
Supper, solemn in treatment and well painted; the heads are 
diguitied, tne action good, and all are well drawn and put together. 
It is neither easy nor desirable to attempt originality in such compo- 
sitions; the arrangement followed by the old Tealian painters 
can scarcely be improved on; but the picture is thoroughly the 
work of the individual painter, and not borrowed from older 
masters, though the typical dispositions have been preserved. The 
same painter exhibits a Crucifixion. This subject is so rarely 
treated in our time, except as a piece of “ decoration ”—if one 
may use the term—in its place in a church, it isso much out of 
harmony with tue direction of the efforts of leading painters of the 
day, that one is startled at seeing it in the galleries of the Paris 
Exhibition, even in the serious German section. The solemnity of 
the tone and colour, and the devoutness of the treatment, deserve 
all that can be said in praise of those qualities. The traditional 
Roman costume is preserved, but the heads and figures belong to 
our own times; and to be in sympathy with modern life in such 
a subject is essential. No amount of antiquarian knowledge, or 
study of Jewish heads and complexions, or details of local exact- 
ness, would make up for deficiencies in this element of interest. 
No grain of affectation disturbs the solemnity of the picture ; and 
we can but endorse the decision of the judges who have given so 
good a place to this picture. 
Scenes of peasant life are exhibited by more than one painter— 


among them a funeral by Herr L. Knaus—a village choir singing 
the “De Profundis” while the coffin is carried down a flight 
of outside steps from the cottage door; it is a shadowless, im- 
pressive painting. Herr Riefstahl is neither so serious nor so 
affecting in a funeral procession conducted by a hooded confra- 
ternity in Rome with the church of Santa Maria Rotunda (the 
Pantheon) in the background. Two seventeenth-century mounted 
scouts on the look-out, by Herr W. Diez, are good in action, tone, 
and colour. A landscape, with a number of figures and horses 
outside a church, by Herr Bochmann, is an excellent example of 
a cold, grey autumn atmosphere and sky; the unity of tone and 
feeling with desolate roadside scenery is maintained to perfection. 
A long landscape by Herr Ader is worth careful study; also a flat 
coast scene with a dull, veiled sunset sky, by Herr E. Diicker. Asan 
example of genre painting we have a busy scene by Herr Beckelmann. 
A crowd of impassioned investors with gloomy faces outside an 
office door tell the story of a bank failure plainly enough ; men 
of all ranks converse earnestly together, some turning threatening 
looks on the manager or director, who assumes as much indifference 
as he can. The heads are powerful, but it would not be an agree- 
able painting to hang on the walls of a dwelling-house. Fairly good 
portraits are exhibited by Herr G. Graef and other painters, but 
though these pictures convey the impression of truthful likenesses, 
rtraiture is hardly the strong point of the German exhibition. 
in the table in the middle of the gallery, visitors are allowed to 
turn over at their pleasure the leaves of some admirably illustrated 
books. German book woodcuts are generally carefully composed 
and well drawn. Many of these are excellent examples of this 
kind of art. Unfortunately only a few examples are to be seen 
this year, and this kind of art is not really represented in the 
llery. 
The English fine-art galleries are more conveniently arranged 
than the German. The space is divided into one larger and 
several smaller rooms ; the walls, doors, skirtings, and fittings are 
in imitation of the galleries of Burlington House, carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Deschamps; and a few pieces of 
sculpture are placed at intervals in the picture galleries. The 
paintings are contributed by living exhibitors, with the exception 
of certain works of Landseer, J. Lewis, F. Walker, G. Mason, 
and John Philip, and one or two architectural designs by the 
late Sir G. Scott. We are as well represented as we could 
expect to be, and in all probability English contemporary art 
will never be seen more advantageously by foreign judges. 
The pictures are numbered and named on the frames, which 
is a great advantage; and a catalogue has been published from 
the date of opening. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s works we have already 
noticed. Sir Edwin Landseer is represented in six pictures lent by 
the Prince of Wales and other collectors. They are among his 
most recent works, though not perhaps tHose on which his repu- 
tation is most justly founded. The Arab, or Indian tent, as it is 
now called, a camel’s-hair desert house, strained with cords to 
the ground and giving shelter to the owner's mare and a 
collection of his pet animals, shows some of the painter’s best 
qualities—the power of seizing with certainty, and rapidly 
sketching, animal life and character. We say sketching, for 
Landseer painted without powers of finish; and though he often 
laboured hard, taking out or painting over his animals, the result 
as it remains at last is always a clever superficial gloss, or a few 
strokes executed by clever touches or tricks of the brush, looking 
like coloured chalk-work rather than the finish and orderly com- 
pleteness of the skins, plumages, or herbage of Schneiders. His 
swans and eagles, though untrue to nature—for eagles do not strike 
on the wing—is perhaps next in importance. The “Sick Monkey” is 
a touching instance of the painter’s appreciation of the higher and 
more human qualities of the brute creation. The late John Lewis 
is seen in three pictures—one of them, the courtyard of a house 
in Cairo; another, an Egyptian dinner in a gallery looking down 
into a yard, such as may still be found in the queen of Arab cities. 
No painter since the days of Bellini has attempted to depict 
Oriental life and manners with such power and completeness, 
and none has reached anything like such truth and excellence. 
George Mason and Frederic Walker, both of whom attempted 
to see peasant life and everyday scenes with that poetic eye which 
is so rare, are fortunately shown in these galleries—the latter in 
one oil-painting and several water-colours, The “Return from 
Ploughing” and the “ Evensong” by Mason are thoroughly Eng- 
lish in scenery,and contemporary as to persons; and the same 
may be said of his five other paintings. Compared with the 
ordinary representations of rustic and common life, they seem to 
belong rather to the art, though not as regards the dress or faces, 
of the fifteenth century. We might compare them to the 
favourite pastoral idyls of the eighteenth, if we could get rid of 
the unreality which marred the Arcadianism of that modish age. 
Walker is seen at his best in “The Ferry,” “The Harbour of Re- 
fuge,” and other water-colour drawings. They are perhaps more re- 
markably true to modern life, while they are not less ideal in treat- 
ment, than the subjects of Mason. 

No living painter has sent so — or so varied a collection as 
Mr. Millais. It is remarked by French critics that he has sent 
none of the works representing his “ pre-Raphael” manner, nor, 
perhaps,would any critic only acquainted with his later pictures 
expect such works from his hand ; nevertheless, if set side by side 
with his present paintings, the apna between them would not 
appear to be as great as some critics would expect. His “ Yeoman 
oF the Guard,” exhibited last year in Londen, te perhaps the most 
striking of his paintings to be seen in Paris. The rough and 
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graphic execution of many of Mr. Millais’s 
that they should never be seen nearer than the ten or twelve 
or more feet intended as a limit by the artist. Much is then 
seen to be in its place that absolutely disappears or is indis- 
tinguishable at closer quarters. This treatment, right or wrong, 
is the result of calculation, not of mere hastiness; nor, indeed, is 
such work always rapid in execution. It is in his portraits and 
his studies of single figures that the future reputation of this painter 
will find perhaps its surest foundations, That which can be trans- 
lated from nature to the canvas, and of which the leading character 
can be readily seized, seems under his brush to live again. His 
“Gambler's Wife,” an anxious, sorrowful woman lifting one of 
the fatal cards scattered over the table after a night of play, is a 
touching picture, the face being modelled and painted with great 
delicacy. Mr. Leighton exhibits his “ Elias in the Wilderness,” 
a figure of heroic size thrown backwards and asleep. The 
attitude is rather that of the tired slave with more abandon 
than quite agrees with the stern and disciplined character one 
would look for in such a subject. The colouring is somewhat yellow, 
with shades of a greenish hue; and the soft textureless surface of 
the flesh does injustice to the painter’s knowledge of drawing. 
His fine “ Athlete,” which is better seen than it was at the Academy, 
will win deserved praise amongst the sculptures. Mr. Frith is repre- 
sented by his “Derby Day,” “ Railway Station,” “Salon d'or,” and 
“Charles II.at Whitehall.” The President of the Academy sends two 
of his best portraits—Lord Gough, and the Duke of Cambridge at 
the Alma. in. G. F. Wattshas sent portraits of Herr Joachim, one of 
his best; that of the Hon. Mrs. Percy Wyndham, and several 
others; as well as his “ Love and Death,” “ Esau,” and the three 
‘“‘ Goddesses,” ideal subjects. We have no more conscientious 
ainter, but the desire to do his very utmost in each of 
is paintings sometimes leads Mr. Watts to make altera- 
tions from his first plan or composition. His finest works are 
those in which he has not thought this necessary. He has ex- 
hibited his marble bust ‘‘ Clytie,” which stood for some time in the 
Kensington Museum, among the sculpture. Mr. Elmore has “ Mary 
Queen of Scots at Jedburgh” and several other pictures, the 
first well thought of by French judges. Mr. Poynter has his two 
t compositions, the “Israel in Egypt” and the “ Catapult.” 
hey are well known to most of our no ol Mr. V. Prinsep has 
the “Linen Gatherers,” rustic beauties on the Isle of Wicht 
Downs ; “ A Bientét,” and another genre picture. Mr.Q. Orchardson 
is popular in France, though the rather ragged texture of his 
painting and the broken yellow tone so prevalent in his colouring 
are not agreeable. His “Queen of the Swords” and the 
“Duke’s Antechamber” are the most important of his con- 
tributions. Mr. Calderon is best shown in his “On Her Way 
to the Throne”—barbers and dressers giving a finish- 
touch to a Royal toilet. His romantic subjects, such as 
“Victory,” and other representations of medieval or sixteenth- 
century life, are without any feeling of reality. The “Arrest of 
Hastings,” and “Cardinal Wolsey at Leicester,” are perhaps the 
most powerful of Sir J, Gilbert’s contributions. rs. Butler 
(Miss E. Thompson) sends her “ Return from Inkermann”; and 
Mr. Fildes, his “ Casual Ward.” 

Mr. b. Riviére sends the “Last of the Garrison” and the 
“Daniel”; Mr. Pettie, his “Terms tothe Besieged,” “ Flag of Truce,” 
and several portraits; Mr. Ouless, the portraits of the late Mr. 
joer grog | and two others. His portraits are powerful, minute, 
and very faithful as likenesses, but as yet show little elevation of 
conception in their treatment. The “ Prison Window,” a girl play- 
ing to amuse the poor prisoners, by Mr. H. Wallis, is deservedly 

opular in Paris. Mr. Burne Jones sends “The Beguiling of 

erlin.” Mr. Leslie’s “School Revisited,” “ Celia’s Arbour,” 
and several other pictures, though they show a certain sameness and 
no great power, have acharm which is well appreciated. Mr. Marcus 
Stone's “ Rejected,” a dolorously heroic lady and her lover in a red 
coat, looking much as if he had been whipped, is well painted, as is 
also his “‘ Widow.” Mr. Storey sends “Scandal,” a bold attempt 
to follow the old painters of Dutch interiors, which was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy last year. Mr. Stanhope’s “‘ Water Gate” 
isamong his best paintings. It is to be regretted that he exhibits 
landscape so rarely. Mr. Davis has several fine cattle pictures ; 
Mr. Wells three good portraits ; Mr. H. S. Marks his “ St. Francis 
and the Birds”; i. Herkomer his “ Last Muster”; Sir N. Paton 
his “Good Shepherd.” “The Mowers” and the “ Reaper and 
Flowers ” are perhaps the two best paintings of Mr. E. R. Morris. 

The pictures, taken as a whole, will be allowed to be as well 
selected as circumstances would permit, for almost all of them have 
been for some time in private hands, and are contributed only as 
the owners are willing to lend them. 

The French after a long delay have opened their sculpture gallery, 
the first of the fine-art series down the middle of the Exhibition. M. 
Gérome’s “ Gladiators,” a composition on the Trocadéro side, repre- 
sents the victory of a “ Retiarius” or net-thrower over his fallen 
enemy in the amphitheatre; the throat is pressed down by the 
foot of the conqueror while he turns to the emperor for the fatal 
signal, Critics say that the weight.of the victor’s body is not 
thrown enough on the foot that holds the vanquished down. The 
anatomy is admirable, and the antiquarianism of the arms 
complete. The face of the Retiarius is hidden by the huge 
ungainly vizor which protects the head, a bold experiment in sculp- 
ture. “A Tamer of Wild Beasts,” by M. Schoenewerk, is exhibited 
in the great vestibule. It has good work in it, but the man is hardly 
in equilibrium, and the piece cannot be well seen from all sides. 
A dead female figure, representing a subject froma poem of André 


requires 


Chenier, is by the same sculptor. The pose gives an awkward im- 
pression from some points of view; but it is a graceful and well- 
executed composition. Two more pieces,a nude female figure at a 
fountain and a bather, are also by M. Schoenewerk. A charming 
infant St. John the Baptist, by M. Lafranc, shows the influence of 
his protracted studies in Italy.. He has an Achilles holding a lyre 
in the great vestibule. A Susannah by M. Moreau, and a Mercury 
by M. Moulin are works of great merit; and so are the grow 
intended for the tomb of General Lamoriciére, by M. P. Dubois. 
The caustic remark made on the general appearance of the French 
Gallery is that the majority of the sculptures have one arm raised 
in the air; and there are foreigners who maintain that the 
nationality of the artist can be recognized at once by this impres- 
sive action. 


THE OPERAS. 


R. MAPLESON has tried a very bold experiment in reviving 

Il Flauto Magico this season. This opera lent itself admir- 

ably to his former policy of giving operas with great singers in 
the small parts, and it is impossible to forget the magnificent 
performances which we have so lately heard of this opera. The 
subordinate characters have so much important music allotted to 
them that the opera must necessarily fail to interest if these parts 
are not well sung. At its first performance this season an un- 
pleasant effect was produced on the audience at the very be- 
ginning of the representation by the complete breakdown of the 
“Tre damigelli della Regina,” a breakdown which was repeated 
each time that they sapeeeet, The other trio of women’s voices, 
the “Tre geni,” was, however, very fairly given by Miles. Robiati 
and Clinton and Mme. Demeric Lablache. The final cause of the 
performance was probably to give Mlle. Marie Marimon an op- 
ortunity of appearing as the Queen of Night. The part gives 
le. Marimon many opportunities for her great power of florid exe- 
cution ; whilst in many passages she exhibits that dramatic musical 
expression which she uses most delicately and tenderly, in spite 
of her defects as an actress. This quality was well shown, for 
example, in the recitative “Oh non temer, amato figlio,” with its 
following air, “ Condannata a soffrir, ’amata figlia” ; whilst the next 
air was a most brilliant display of bravura singing. The Pamina 
was Mile. Alwina Valleria, and her acting and singing of the part 
were excellent. Mlle. Valleria, indeed, is making most rapid pro- 
gress both as a singer and an actress, and her voice is improving 
in quality, having lost much of that hard character which formerly 
distigured it. Mlle. Bauermeister’s Papagena was a good specimen 
of those thoughtful and admirably executed performances which 
this singer always gives and which so often unobtrusively help 
the success of the representations in which she takes part. Signor 
Bettini was the Tamino, and acted and sang with his usual care 
and steadiness. Signor del Puente played Papageno most suc- 
cessfully, and Signor Rinaldini was very good as Monostatos. Signor 
Foli sang Sarastro. Although his voice has recovered much of 
its beauty and steadiness, his careless singing and frequent faults 
of intonation made his performance by no means a good one. The 
chorus cannot be much praised, and in the performance of the over- 
ture we found the same hardness and want of light and shade which 
we noticed in the performance of the Dinorah overture. The work- 
ing of the stage machinery was very bad, an inexcusable fault at 
an operatic theatre where so many hours are free in which the 
stage manager can have scenery rehear. 

At Covent Garden Lohengrin has been a. Although 
we have often noticed the excellence of Mile. Albani’s Elsa, we 
must again call attention to the great beauty and charm of her 
singing and acting in the second act in the air in the balcony, 
“ Aurette, a cui si spesso,” and in the succeeding scene with 
Ortruda, which part was well sung by Mme. Saar. Signor Scolara 
cannot be praised either for his singing or acting in the part of 
Henry the Fowler, but both the Herald of Signor Capponi and the 
Telramund of Signor Capponi were praiseworthy. Signor Gayarré 
appeared as Lohengrin, and sur,*.sed us most agreeably by his 
very good performance of the part. He sang the music carefully and 
well, and almost without a trace of the exaggeration which generally 
destroys the effect even of his best parts. The band under Signor 
Vianesi was unusually good, and the chorus was far above the 
usual standard at this house. The stage management was, on the 
whole, good; but the absurd conventional fight is still retained in 
—— Lohengrin and Telramund push each other about with their 
shields. 

The series of morning performances at Her Majesty’s began 
with Faust, in which Mme. Gerster made her first appearance 
in England as Margherita. We have had many fine perform- 
ances of this part in England which have been objected to by 
one class of critics as being too womanly, and many again 
which, whilst praised by this party as being girlish, have been 
open to the charge of coldness and want of feeling, In her 
conception of the character we think Mme. Gerster ought to 
satisfy both parties. She represents Margherita as a girl, but as a 
girl capable of feeling the passions of love, remorse, and repentance 
most deeply. A(ter all the many different readings of the character 
which have been given by the greatest modern soprani, it might 
be thought almost impossible to find room for absolute origi- 
nality in stage business without producing an impression of 
striving after novelty; but Mme. Gerster in being 
cigioal, and her originality only tends to bring out her poetic 
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conception of the part. It is difficult to convey in writing the effect 
produced by such apparent trifles as Margherita’s first becoming 
aware of Faust’s presence at the beginning of the third act by 
seeing him in the caliapeinen she is using to see the effect of the 
jewels, or, again, her singing the duet “ Dammi ancor” on the 
steps of the cottage, and running down them for the flower; 
but they have their effect, and their invention is due to true 
histrionic feeling. One daring and most effective innovation is 
her going mad at the moment of Valentine's death. In executing 
all these carefully thought out points of acting Mme. Gerster 
shows herself to be a mistress of stage methods. Of her singing 
of the music we need only say that it was worthy of the con- 
ception of the character and the true dramatic skill with which 
that conception was carried out. Altogether Mme. Gerster’s 

herita is one of the finest performances which have been seen 
on the London operatic stage for many years. The general per- 
formance of the opera was good, with the exception of Signor 
Campanini’s Faust, which cannot receive praise either as to sing- 
ing or acting. In the first act his indication of the trembling of 
the goblet in his hand was ludicrous, and all through the 
opera his trick of purposelessly wandering about the stage 
whenever he was not actively engaged in the scene did much to 
spoil the effects of the other singers. The band showed great 
signs of improvement, and Sir Michael Costa conducted admirably. 

e choruses also were capitally sung, especially the somewhat 
difficult music of the second act. 

Roberto il Diavolo has gee gomepeng at Her Majesty’s with 
Mlle. Minnie Hauk as Alice, we see no reason to alter the 
opinion already expressed about her. She certainly has intelli- 
gence, but she has faults of vocalization and of gesture which 
may prevent her ever attaining any very great success in this 
country. Mlle. Hauk’s ing in Alice was by no means 
without merit, although in endeavouring to express inno- 
cence she only succeeded in showing childishness. Her 
singing of the air “Nel lasciar la Normandia” was, perhaps, 
her best point. The greatest success, not only artistically, 
but with the audience, was made by Mlle. Valleria as Isabella, 
her singing and acting being excellent. Roberto is no doubt one 
of Signor Fancelli’s best and he both sang and acted his 
best. Signor Rinaldini was a good Rambaldo. Bertram was sung 
by Signor Dondi, a bass new to the London stage, who has a fine 
voice, and sings with a great deal of dash and vigour, but is 
afflicted with a painful tremolo, and is by no means certain in his 
intonation. Great praise must be given to Mlle. Malvina 
Cavalazzi for her admirable dancing and acting as Elena; her 
dancing is not only skilful but graceful and full of meaning. We 
have before spoken of the excellent arrangement of the ballet in 
the third act ; but we must notice the fact that the corps de ballet 
have made the most wonderful improvement in the art of dancing 
since we last saw this opera. It is evident that Mme. Katti Lanner 
is as good a teacher as she is a dancer. The end of this act 
is still made ridiculous by the introduction of a number of comic 
era demons, to which we have often called attention. 

ere was a marked improvement in the band, whilst the chorus, 
though admirable in the first act, were anything but good in the 
rest of the opera. 

At Covent Garden Mlle. Cepeda has made her first appearance 
in England as Lucrezia Borgia. She is no doubt a good “ atic 
soprano.” She sings well, and with great expression and in- 
telligence ; but her voice, although very powerful, shows signs of 
wear, and she has a spasmodic method of phrasing, singing her 
music as if the last note of each phrase were followed by a short 
rest. Mlle. Cepeda is a good actress, and is graceful in her 
movements, in spite of some tricks of gesture. She was at her 
best in the scene at the end of the prologue, in which Lucrezia is 
unmasked by Maffio Orsini; and at her weakest at the death of 
Gennaro, at the end of the opera. Mlle. Cepeda has so many 
good qualities that we may hope to hear her to greater advan- 
tage when she has overcome the nervousness which obviousl 
hampered her at first. Signor Gayarré was the Gennaro. He 
sang the commencement of “Di Pescatore” admirably, but soon 
degenerated into trickery; and all through the opera alternated 
between singing here there a passage in excellent taste and 
outdoing himself in exaggeration. However, he is no doubt 
right from one point of view, for the more he sang at one moment 
pranissimo, and at the next shouted and raved, the more the 
audience were pleased. The only other special feature of the per- 
formance to be noticed is the admirable singing of Mme. chi 
as Maffio Orsini, her delivery of the lines “ Matto Orsini, Signora, 
son io, cui svenasti il dormente fratello,” being a splendid piece of 
musical declamation. 

Faust has been performed at Covent Garden, with Mme. Patti 
as Margherita. Mme. Patti has rarely acted with such power and 
intelligence as she showed on this occasion, particularly in the 
Cathedral scene. Of —. Nicolini’s Faust there is nothing new 
to be said. Signor inas played Mephistopheles; he has 
evidently given much thought to the study of the part, and his 
conception of the character is by no means without merit, but 
unfortunately his method of carrying out that conception was not 
always successful. In many small details, however, Signor 
Ordinas displayed invention ; his byplay whilst Valentine throws 
away the medal, and his acting throughout the duel, were 
page good. A word of praise must be given to 

ignor Nicolini for his good fencing in this scene, and for 
his attention to historical accuracy in using a dagger in his left 
hand, Mile. de Belocca made her first appearance at this house as 


Siebel ; her singing has improved, and she has toned down much 
of the obtrusiveness which formerly marked her acting of this part. 
The general performance under Signor Vianesi was very fair, but 
some of the choruses in the Kermesse were by no means well in 
time. In consequence of a more glaring hitch than usual in the 
working of the absurd change of scene introduced at the end of the 
first act, it was soundly hissed. We may now hope that if good taste 
does not lead to its being given up, the mechanical difficulty of 
removing a few planks and a couple of trestles from the stage in 
five or six minutes—a difficulty which seems to be insuperable 
under the present stage director—may induce the management to 
omit this curious scenic effect. 

On Wednesday Jast M. Massé’s opera Paul et Virginie was tee 
formed, for the third time in England, at Covent Garden. It is 
needless to point out that Bernardin de St. Pierre’s story—which 
has long ty singularly false reputation for being the essence of 
innocence—does not lend itself very readily to the purposes of 
grand opera. The story has been in a manner strengthened for 
stage purposes by great stress being laid upon the character of a 
cruel slave-owner, M. de St. Croix—or, as the /ibretto calls him, 
Sainte-Croix—in whose plantation one long scene passes, and 
who, we learn from the English version of the argument, when he 
sees Virginia, “ makes such projects as fill Paul with alarm.” But, 
unfortunately, St. Croix has really nothing whatever to do with 
what little action the opera possesses. This action consists simply 
in Paul and Virginia being separated, his seeing her in a vision 
while she is away, and immediately after being seen bend- 
ing over her dead body. The first act shows us the interior 
of the hut in which Paul’s mother dwells, and opens 
with some commonplace music for her and _Virginia’s 
mother. Domingo, a black slave, who, owing to M. Maurel’s 
indisposition, has become all but a mute personage, makes re- 
marks to hims¢lf upon the project which he has overheard for 
sending Paul to India. He is interrupted by the outbreak of a 
storm, in the midst of which Paul and Virginia skip on to the 
stage under the shelter of a banana leaf. M. Massé cannot be con- 
gratulated upon the music which he has devised to express either 
this storm or the one which ends the opera. Meala, a slave of 
St. Croix’s, rushes on to the stage after Paul and Virginia have 
expressed their affection for each other in a duet, which, if not 
original or striking, is at least pleasing. Meala implores protec- 
tion, and the two young people, without a moment's hesitation, 
start off to accompany es to St. Croix’s distant plantation. 
Much of the music in the next scene, which passes in this planta- 
tion, is intended to be highly characteristic, and there is no doubt 
considerable original merit in the negro boy's song at the beginning 
of the scene and in the final chorus, in which with very 
questionable taste the composer has introduced the cries of 
a whipped slave mingling with the gaiety of her companions, 
assumed at their cruel master’s bidding. There seems no reason 
why athing which would not be for a moment tolerated in a play 
should pass unrebuked in an opera, especially when, like most of 
the incidents in this particular opera, it has nothing to do with the 
dramatic action. The reason for Meala’s being whipped is that, 
when told to sing by St. Croix, she has managed to warn Paul 
by a song which has a quaint weirdness, and which is admirably 
sung by Mme. Scalchi. The song should have an intermittent 
accompaniment from the chorus @ bouche close, and for all we 
can tell perhaps it had; but we were unable to hear it through the 
orchestra. 

The second act passes in the 
Latour, Virginia’s mother. Nothing particular happens except 
that St. Croix pursues Meala, Bt has again escaped, 
and who is bought from him by Paul and Virginia. Before 
this there has been an interview between Paul and his 
mother, in which he learns that he is an illegitimate son— 
a fact of which nothing comes. The music is singularly 
dreary, and the effect is notimproved by M. Capoul’s extravagant 
acting. Throughout the opera M. Capoul constantly recalls Tony 
Johannot’s illustration of the sentimental tenor described by 
Reybaud in Jérome Paturot. There is a very dramatic piece of 
music in this act for St. Croix’s exit after he has been baffled 
by Paui, and there is a duet for Paul and Virginia, which has a 
good deal of passion, and which is ended by a vow of eternal 
fidelity sung by the two in unison. This, although, as may be said 
of many other es in the opera, one seems to have heard 
something like it before, is highly effective, and the beauty of 
Mlle. Albani’s singing and acting throughout the scene cannot but 
enhance whatever intrinsic charm it possesses. There seems to us 
to be a deeper and truer merit in this part of Mlle. Albani’s per- 


dwelling of Mme. de 


formance than in her extraordinarily brilliant vocaliza- 
tion in the scene which immediately follows it, and 
which is at present entirely occupied by a solo for 
Virginia. The next act, which passes on the sea-shore, has 


another quaint song for Meala, again admirably sung by Mme. 
Scalchi; and a scene for Paul, in which, after reading a letter 
from Virginia, he invokes her, and she appears ina vision. This 
vision Paul sees somewhere of the first tier, while the audience 
see it behind his back. The unison music is repeated ; the vision 
disappears ; a tempest arises; Paul rushes off; and, on a chan 

of scene, we see him bending over Virginia’s body, while the ship 
which has brought her back rocks about on the waves; and, as 
lightning flashes on every side, he repeats (this time necessarily 
alone) the vow of fidelity ; and the curtain falls. In consequence 
of considerable cuts, the opera, as at present represented, has less 
plot even than it had to start with. The music, although at times 
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extremely effective, is not,on the whole, of sufficient merit to 
carry off a bald story. But the representation in general deserves 
considerable praise ; and it would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the beauty of Mlle. Albani’s acting and singing. In the first 
scene on Wednesday last Mlle. Albani once or twice sang sharp, but 
soon regained complete command of her intonation, and sang, as 
she acted, with wonderful tenderness and passion. 


THE THEATRES. 


the Princess's last week was produced the long-expected 


A “ New Play in four acts, entitled Zljinella; or, Home from 
Fairyland, by Koss Neil.” This piece had for some time pre- | 
viously been published, together with others which have not yet 
seen the blaze of the footlights, and consequently several of 
the spectators were already acquainted with its nature when 
they saw it for the first time placed upon the stage. This 
is not an altogether fortunate circumstance for a new play; people 
who have read it go to see it acted with a preconceived idea of the 
way in which it should be done; and the actual method of its per- 
formance may thus be heavily handicapped. In the case of Lif- 
nella there was more than usual danger of this kind, for the play, 
as its name implies, deals to a considerable extent with fairy hie, 
and nothing is more difficult in stage management and carpentry 
than to produce fairies which shall speak and move, and yet have 
about them that ethereal atmosphere without which such fantastic 
beings become absurd. It may be well at once to say that this 
difficulty has been overcome with great success at the Princess's, 
where the fairy scenes are really fairylike. 

The scene of Lifinellais laid in Schwyz, on the borders of 
Uri; the date is the autumn of 1315. The first act passes ina 
forest glade, where a troop of fairies are assembled, with 
Elfinella among them, singing a song, of which the burden is :— 

O is’t not well 
With us to dwell, 
Merrily, merrily ever, 
With us to share 
Of all things fair, 
And fear an ending never ? 
This refrain suggests the key-note of the whole piece. A fairy 
law, it seems, permits every ‘tribe of elves to enrol 


Into its partnership one follower 
Of mortal mould, if born in the midnight hour, 
And ‘neath a certain blending of the stars | 
As gracious as ’tis rare. 
Such a mortal is Elfinella, who for twenty-one years has lived — 
happily among the elf tribe which carried her off at her birth. The 
law which permitted them to do this is, however, counterbalanced | 
by another, which enacts that every mortal who has thus joined | 
‘the fairy ranks must, at the end of twenty-one years, return to | 
earth, there spend a day for every year of fairy life, and at the end | 
of that time 
make choice 
(To be unmade no more) *twixt life with them 
And cares and fears, and death to end it all— 
And life etern with us, and smiles anc mirth. 


“O but I choose, I choose, how should I doubt?” answers 
Elfinella at once. She is obliged, however, to submit to the 
test, and accordingly is left in the glade close to the very house 
where she was born. e fairies leave her, repeating their song 
with its elfish burden; the fairy lights which have twinkled and | 

littered in the foliage all through the scene go out, and Elfinella 
is left alone and affrighted in the darkness of the world. Presently 
enters Lisa, her sister, in the full swing of scolding her husband 
Hans about a cow which has been lost; and Eltinella, hiding 
behind a rock, is shocked at her harsh words. Then come on 
Waldmar, Hans’s nephew, Franz, Karl, and other peasants with 
‘torches, to discuss the rising which is being organized against the 
Duke of Austria’s invasion. During their conversation Karl 
catches sight of Elfinella in her hiding place; and, taking her to 
be a wild animal, lets fly an arrow at her. Waldmar sees that 
she is a woman, just in time to strike up the bow so that the arrow 
lodges in a tree close to Elfinella. She is brought out fainting with 
the fright, and the curtain falls as Waldmar, bending over her, 


O, look and say, is she not one whom Ileaven 
Should bid the air breathe soft on; one to make 


Hard things and savage gentle for her sake ? 


The second act passes inside Hans’s house, and is occupied chiefly 
with Elfinella’s awakening wonder at the ways of mortals. She is 
full of gratitude to Waldmar for having saved her from what she 
dreads most—death; and is equally full of surprise at his in- 
difference to life compared with the well-being of his country. In 
the course of the act we learn also that Hans is bent on taking his 
place among the defenders of his country, but 1s afraid to avow his 
resolution to Lisa, to whom he promised when they married that 
he would give up soldiering. The act ends with Elfinella’s break- 
ing away from Waldmar’s protestations of love to which for a 
‘brief space she has listened. It has many fine thoughts finely 
expressed, and many touches of true and delicate humour, but is 
necessarily less dramatic than either of the other three acts, 

The third act shows the outside of Hans’s house. He is waiting 
—, for the signal that is to call the patriotic forces together 
and send them out to meet the foe, and is engaged in scouring his 


armour. Elfinella enters and reflects what she takes to be 
the ending of the love which Hans and Lisa once had for each 
other, and from this her thoughts stray to Waldmar. She sees 
Hans; while they talk the signal appears. Hans begs Elfinella to 
break the news of his intended departure to Lisa, and here the 
fairy-mortal finds fresh food for wonder in his conviction that his 
wife will grieve sorely at his going. When Lisa enters, Elfinella, 
still mindful of the quarrel she has seen in the first act, tells her of 
Hans’s setting out to the war as a piece of good news, and is yet 
more surprised at her passionate outbreak of love, admiration, and 
anxiety. Their interview is followed by a touching one between 
Hans and Lisa; presently Waldmar enters, and Elfinella, left alone 
with him, tries once more to dissuade him from the enterprise in 
which he may lose his life. The signal-horns sound, and by that 
time Elfinella has so far yielded to mortal nature that she has ex- 
changed a gift of flowers with Waldmar. The patriotic little 
band assembles, and departs in all the bravery of clanking armour 
to the impending struggle. The bustle and vigour of this scene 
are excellently managed, and a fine contrast is afforded to the 
words on which the curtain falls. Lisa and Elfinella are left 
alone, and Elfinella, seeing her weep, exclaims, “‘O kiss me, Lisa, 
kiss me! I weep too.” 

The fourth act takes us again to the inside of Hans’s house, 
Lisa learns who Elfinella is, and how that very night the fairies 
are to bear her away to immortality. Lisa replies :— 

Is not our life the best ? for they are nought 
But fires that dance and sparkle up and down, 
Giving no heat. O stay! 
While they are yet talking of this, the watch-fire of victory burns 
out on the distant hills, and Franz comes in with news from the 
field of Morgarten, which he tells in a fine and picturesque 
speech :— 
” We watched all night in the rocks above the pass 
For the foe that nothing knew nor recked of us ; 
And in the morning, when the ruddy east 
Was melting into day, we saw them come, 
Far stretching in the distance like the trail 
Of the sun upon the lake where the shores are low, 
And, while they moved, still length’ning out and out 
And showing more behind, as a curled snake 
That slow unfolds himself; so came they on, 
A shining line of glitt’ring steel and gold 
Heaved by proud-stepping horses up and down 
Like water Kissed by wind, Now was the pass 
Filled up with them to choking, and above 
We still kept breathless watch, hid by the crags 
And clinging morning mists, until at last 
The sign was giv’n, and down on that proud throng 
Rocks crashed as thick as hail, and all was changed— 
Glitter to dust and blood, high-mounted lords 
To wriggling cravens, trumpet-clang to groans, 
And pride to flight and fear; and, following fast 
Our clatt’ring messengers, we came ourselves, 
And slew while space was . eft ; then, giving chase 
As quickly as choked flight would let us chase, 
Still more and more we slew, and rolled the rest 
Panting and bloody homewards whence they came, 
The duke among them, scarcely ’scaped with life, 
To ponder o’er what hinds and herds may do, 
Helped by the hills and Heaven. 

What follows may be divined. Waldmar is brought in ap- 
parently dying; the fairy troop appears at the back of the scene 
to claim Elfinella, who, clinging to Waldmar, who has revived at 
her touch, refuses to go with them. As they disappear singing 
their song Elfinella says :— 

Not lost, though lost to them, 

Wald. O what means this ? 

What are they ? wherefore came they ? wherefore went ? 

Elf. It means, I am glad, and never can repent. 

Enough has been said of, and quoted from, the play to prove 
how delicate is its fancy and how graceful, and on occasions im- 
passioned, its verse. But without making over-long quotations it 
would be difficult to convey a notion of the vein of cha- 
racter and humour which runs through it. This is specially 
brought out in the case of Lisa and Hans. Miss bass 
Drummond, who plays Lisa, renders the part with an admirable 
perception of the contrast between the woman's loving heart 
and her shrewish manner. Both phases of the character he gives 
with great truth, and, what is more difficult, she lets the spectator 
see the one beneath the other. Mr. W. Rignold’s Hans is perhaps 
equally well meant, but suffers from being more strongly marked 
than is at all necessary. Mr, Warner's performance of Waldmar 
is both tender and passionate. This actor seems to continue to im- 
prove in his art, and now has nothing but a few trifling affectations 
to interfere with his complete success in what is in some respects the 
most difficult of all parts, that of the young lover. Miss Heath 
as Elfinella displays all the resources of the school of acting to 
which she belongs, and is most careful in her byplay and attitudes. 
This is especially apparent, for example, in the pretty and fanciful 
scene in the second act between the two sisters, where Lisa 
describes the carrying away of the infant by the troop of fai 
visitants. The play is, as has been said, capitally mounted, 
and Mr. Cellier’s charming music is admirably in accord with the 
spirit of the piece. 

The story of Vanderdecken, the Wandering Jew of the 
has of late years become more familiar than ever in England 
through the introduction to two lyrical stages in this country of 
Herr Wagner's Flying Dutchman. The play which has 

roduced at the Lyceum follows Petty nearly the lines of Herr 
Wagner's version otf the story. is the same chance given 
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to Vanderdecken of saving himself from his doom, and he profits 
by it in much the same manner. Thekla, like the Senta of the 
opera, has long felt the mysterious influence of a mysterious 
portrait of Vanderdecken, which, when her father, old ‘Nils the 
pilot, bought his house, was found walled up in one of the rooms ; 
and, like Senta, she throws over the youth whom she is about to 
marry in order to save the doomed captain. Unlike the opera, the 
play opens in Nils’s house, with a scene in which, from 
the of a Cag of sailors and others, and of Nils, we 
learn that Thekla has from her childhood had something un- 
usual in her nature, and is more or less what the Scotch 
call fey. The scene is well written and well acted, and 
leads well up to the ap at its end of the ship with 
blood-red sails, seen at a distance through the window. In the 
second act, while Nils and the sailors, who have returned from their 
expedition to the rescue of what they took to be a vessel in great 
danger, are talking mysteriously of the legend of the doomed 
Captain, Vanderdecken appears suddenly, as if by magic, from 
behind a sail which has hung idly from a mast on the oe all 
through the scene. Nothing could be better than Mr. Irving’s 
appearance ; and here, as throughout the play, his facial expression 
and gesture are admirable. These alone would be enough to convey 
the required notion of mystery and ghastliness; but unfortunately, 
as it seems to us, the our bak apparently thought that slowness 
is a necessary adjunct of the supernatural; and consequently, in 
the fine soliloquy which follows his demand for the hospitality 
which Nils grants him, he is supernaturally slow. This slowness 
also finds expression in his dialogue with other people. When he is 
asked whence he comes, he spoils to a great extent the weird and 
fascinating effect of his stillness and of the fixed and glittering eye 
which recalls the Ancient Mariner, by the strange fashion in 
which he delivers the reply, “ Hol—land.” In the next act we 
have Vanderdecken’s wooing of Thekla, a scene which it takes all 
Mr. Irving’s cleverness to off without its becoming tiresome. 
The third act is relieved by a combat between Vanderdecken 
and Olof, begun with swords and finished with knives. Here Mr. 
Irving's replies to the taunts of Olof are given with rare skill and 
force. His tone and laugh have in them something of a power 
which is not human, and his whole acting suggests with singular 
force the coldness and the grandeur which belong to Vanderdecken 
as they do to Mephistopheles. The fight is admirably managed, and 
the effect of the waves casting Vanderdecken’s body ashore after he 
has been flung into the sea is one of the best pieces of scenic effect that 
have been seen. In the last act we are taken back to Nils’s dwell- 
ing. Olof comes in, with hands red from his combat with Vander- 
decken, to tell Thekla that the stranger is dead. She falls in a 
swoon ; and the resuscitated Vanderdecken, stepping out from the 
frame of his picture, carries her off to his ship, the deck of which 
is shown to us by a change of scene. There he offers to put her on 
shore at once if she will not stay with him, but she chooses to stay 
and save him. A mysterious effect is given to this scene by art- 
fully contrived gauzes, and by the sails losing their blood-red colour 
as soon as the signal of salvation is given; but the end 
of the scene, which might in more than one obvious way be made 
a most striking picture, is reduced to the lowest and most appalling 
depth of absurdity by a remarkably substantial angel, with wings 
of which the uselessness is painfully apparent, being pushed on 
the stage with an olive-branch in its hand. Such a ludicrously 
inept contrivance coming as the climax to a piece in which u 
to that point the scenic management has been unusually good an 
artistic, produces a most unpleasant shock of surprise. 

The play of Vanderdecken is wanting in the variety of action 
and incident which one may expect in a drama on so romantic a 
subject. It contains many fine passages, and also, notably in the 
scene between Vesiotniee and Thekla, several lines, such as 
“ You gaze at me,as though we'd met before,” of which the bathos 
is ludicrous, and which we may perhaps assume are not the 
work of Mr. W. G. Wills, who certainly is not so unpractised 
an author that he need have called in the aid of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, a writer who evidently does not improve by practice what 
was at no time a very remarkable talent. We have already 
pointed out the merits and defects of Mr. Irving's acting in this 
ae me merits we expected, the defects we did not; and it is 

we entertain a very high opinion of Mr. Irving's powers 
that we have dwelt — on the defects. Mr. Irving has some 
qualities which no other actor on the English stage possesses. We 
are chary of using a word too often misused—genius; but we are 
convinced that Mr. Irving has a share of this rare gift. He has 
mannerisms, and all t actors for at least two generations past 
have had mannerisms. Whether Henderson, Garrick, and Betterton 
had mannerisms or not can hardly be decided. But it may be 
safely said that the aim of a fine player should be rather to conceal 
than to display the peculiarities of speech and tone which cling to 
hisidentity. In Vanderdecken Mr. Irving deliberately exaggerates 
the halting utterance for which critics have often blamed him; and 
no doubt he may have a reason for doing so, but we would venture 
to suggest to him that such a method does not indicate the 
supernatural more successfully than does M. Ambroise Thomas’s 
of making the ghost in his opera of Hamlet sing through a dreary 
waste of long repeated notes, Among the other characters Mr. 
Fernandez’s Nils is excellent, and Mr. Bentley’s Olof vigorous, 
while Mr. Archer is careful and clever in a small part. Miss 
Isabel Bateman is unfortunate in her rendering of Thekla, which 
constantly reminds one of the title of one of M. Gounod’s compo- 
sitions, “ The Funeral March of a Marionnette.” The band, b 
way of giving local colour, plays during one of the pret f 


“selections” from Herr Wagner's music; and plays them so 
atrociously that we feel bound for once to protest against the 
horrible din. It might perhaps be desirable to have no music at 
all between the acts of a play; but, if music there must be, its 
producers would do well to stick to what they can, after a fashion, 
understand and execute. 

We have dwelt so long upon Elfinella and Vanderdecken that 
we must defer detailed notice of other performances, and be content 
with saying that we do not understand the disappointment which 
has been expressed in some quarters concerning Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore at the Opera Comique, which 
seems to us even better than The Sorcerer; and that we are glad 
to find that Mr. Burnand’s Our Club at the Strand is a practical 
and successful reply to the wonder which some time ago we ex- 
pressed at Mr, Burnand’s never having written a good original 
comedy. 


THE OAKS. 


—— number of entries for this year’s Oaks was the largest 
ever known. Last year there were only 177 fillies entered 
for this race, the year before but 164, and in 1875 the number 
had been as low as 128; but this year the nominations amounted 
to 216. The French Oaks had not thrown much light upon the 
English race of the same name, as nothing ran in it which could give 
what sporting writers call “a line” to the merits of the British 
fillies ; and it had lost much of its interest through the scratching 
of Clementine, who would probably have won if an accident had 
not prevented her from starting. ‘The result of the race for the 
One Thousand Guineas, however, bore very directly upon the 
English Oaks, as the mares which ran first and second for the one 
race were the leading favourites for the other. Yet it was diffi- 
cult to place much reliance upon their relative positions in 
the Newmarket encounter, as Pilgrimage, the winner, had 
scarcely recovered from the effects of her battle for the Two 
Thousand, which had taken place but a couple of days before, and 
all sorts of rumours about her unsoundness had been in circulation 
between the races for the Two Thousand and the One Thousand 
Guineas. It was, therefore, extremely doubtful whether she had 
been seen to full advantage in the latter. But even more might, 
on the opposite side, have been said for Jannette, who was so far 
from being herself in the race in question, that, although she had 
run seven times (including walks over), and been successful on 
every occasion, and despite her being better on public form than 
Pilgrimage, as much as 25 to 1 had been laid against her winning. 
Yet, in the face of all this, and although she did not seem able to 
gallop in the early part of the race, she had made up her 
ground at an amazing pace, being finally beaten by no 
more than three-quarters of a length. Following the same 
line of reasoning, people remembered that, if both fillies 
were more or less ailing on the day of the One Thousand, Jannette 
had steadily improved from that time to the Epsom Meeting, 
whereas Pilgrimage had been anything but right in her forelegs 
for at least ten days after the race, and her course of training had 
been interfered with. As a two-year-old Jannette had beaten 
Insulaire by so many lengths at Goodwood that the running could 
hardly be depended on ; but in the Clearwell Stakes, when Insulaire 
was at about his best two-year-old form, she had beaten him by 
exactly the same distance by which Pilgrimage had beaten him in 
the Dewhurst Plate—with this difference, that Jannette was re- 
ceiving 5 lbs. less weight than Pilgrimage. It seemed reasonable 
on the strength of this to draw the inference that Jannette might 
be 5ibs. superior to Pilgrimage. Clementine had been a bad third 
for the One Thousand, and her two-year-old career did not entitle 
her to classification with the two tavourites. The official handi- 
capper at Newmarket had very fairly estimated these three fillies 
in the following manner—Jannette and Pilgrimage on equal terms, 
and Clementine 8 lbs. below them. 

Only eight starters came to the post, and the field looked a very 
small one after that of the Derby, although it probably exceeded 
the latter in quality. At the first attempt to start the ew 
away it went; and we may here observe that for nearly the 
great races this year the starts have hitherto been most successful. 
The greater part of the course had been traversed before the onl 
fillies which had any chance of victory came to the front, and it 
was not until they were in the straight, and about a quarter 
of a mile from home, that that portion of the field which 
had been started either to make the running or on the off 
chance of victory, finally fell back and left the contest to its 
betters. It was then evident that only Jannette, Pilgrimage, 
and Clementine had the faintest hope of success, and that 
the first three in the One Thousand would be the first three 
in the Oaks. Those who have never happened to be in a seven- 
pound saddle on the back of a thoroughbred horse when it broke 
down at full gallop cannot appreciate the indescribable sen- 
sation which these words convey to the minds of persons who have 
been placed in such circumstances ; but the rider of one of the 
three animals just mentioned experienced a misfortune of this kind 
as the trio were racing home. This was the jockey who was rid- 
ing Pilgrimage, and it is even reported that the idea of pulling 
up once crossed his mind, but that the filly struggled on so gamely 
and anxiously that he thought it only right to persevere. Too 

me to pay the slightest heed to her pain, she raced on after 

annette, upon whom she was gaining at every stride. The descent 
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of the hill had not suited her, and there she had lost ground, 
but now that they were flying over the flat she was rapidly 
overhauling her antagonist, having completely beaten Clementine. 
It was a grand specimen of what a nervous thoroughbred animal 
will do when its blood is excited, even when every movement is 
attended with great pain; but under such circumstances it was 
scarcely possible that Jannette could have been beaten, and 
evevtually she won by a length. It was a splendid race, and both 
the winner and the second are fillies of a very high class; but it 
was sad to see poor Pilgrimage limping off a racecourse, perhaps 
for the last time in her life. It is quite melancholy to think of 
such three-year-olds as Beauclerc, Emilius, and Pilgrimage (the 
first, second, and third in the Middle Park Plate), all being un- 
sound at once. As to Jannette, most critics agree in considering 
her a magnificent filly, with plenty of that size in which some of 
the most successful three-year-olds of the year are deficient. 
There are judges who fancy that her quarters are a trifle light, 
while others think her pasterns too slender to support her frame ; 
but it is not often that we see better specimens of the racehorse 
than this great lengthy bay filly. 

On the Tuesday of the Epsom week a two-year-old of great 
private repute ran for and won the Woodcote Stakes. To all 
appearances this is the best horse of his age that has been seen 
in public thisyear. Heisby Cremorne out of Chance. Nothing 
could be better than his breeding, his sire being by Parmesan out 
of Rigolboche by Rataplan, while his dam was by Adventurer out 
of Evelina by King Tom. It would be hard to find better blood 
on all sides. A handsomer colt is rarely seen, and he is a magni- 
ficent mover, and the manner in which he cantered in a winner by 
four lengths left nothing to be desired. Like Beauclere and Sefton, 
he is an example of a high-priced yearling repaying his — 
money, as he cost 1,000 guineas, and won 1,140. in the Woodcote 
Stakes. Last year was the first in which the children of Cremorne 
appeared before the public, and it is much to this sire’s credit that 
one of his stock should thus early secure such an important race. 
Another well-bred horse ran third for the Woodcote Stakes. This 
‘was Gunnersbury, by Hermit out of Hippia, who were, curiously 
enough, the Derby and Oaks winners of the same year; but 
although a fine colt, he is rather leggy, and looks as if he required 
time for development before distinguishing himself on racecourses. 
After all, the best of blood will not always secure success. Not 
very long ago, we saw a young lady out hunting upon a horse by 
a Derby winner out of a St. Leger winner. Instead of being the 
perfection of horseflesh, this animal was a wretched little weed, 
with very little bone, and scarcely bigger than a pony. Moreover 
it would not jump, and had a vile temper. In the Craven 
Stakes, Hesper vanquished Julius Cesar. It is not very long since 
he won a hurdle race under 13 stone, and there used to be an idea 
that hurdle-racing and heavy weights soon made horses slow; 
but here was an instance to the contrary. One could 
almost fancy that Hesper might be hunted one day and raced the 
next, so versatile are his accomplishments. Placida, the Oals 
winner of last year, only just contrived to win the Rous Stakes by 
a head, after a tremendous struggle; but, as she was giving Fair 
Lyonese, who ran second, 37 lbs., or 19 lbs. more than weight for 
age, little more could have been expected. If Fair Lyonese had 
been allowed to run in the Oaks with 19 lbs. less to carry than 
Jannette and Pilgrimage, she would have found many backers, 
The Rosebery Stakes was an exceedingly interesting race, as Hesper 
and Julius Cesar ran at even weights, Kaleidoscope with 8 ibs. 
less, and Footstep with 20 less to carry. Oasis also started, car- 
rying about weight for age with Kaleidoscope. Hesper was a very 
strong favourite, but ply raced past the winning post Kaleido- 
scope was in front, a neck in advance of Footstep, while Hesper was 
a length off. This was about the best thing Kaleidoscope has ever 
done, and Hesper was by no means disgraced; but no great 
thanks are due to Footstep for keeping her place among horses of 
her own age when receiving so much weight as 2olbs. The 
Epsom races of 1878 were a great triumph to Speculum, as one of 
his sons won the Derby, another the Rosebery Stakes, and a third 
the Craven Stakes ; and, although horses of very opposite types, 
Sefton, Kaleidoscope, and Hesper have all done great credit to 
their sire. Lord Clive, whose running as a two-year-old had been 
very good, won the Welter Handicap with little trouble. He is 
#« very handsome colt, of the darkest chestnut colour; and it 
should not be forgotten that when he was beaten in the City 
and Suburban he was giving 18 lbs. to Sefton, To be quite 
first-rate, however, he ought to have run better in the Epsom 
Gold Cup on the Friday. Perhaps it was nota matter for surprise 
that he should be beaten by his half-brother Hampton, who is one 
of the best horses in training (as he ought to be, considering that he 
cost 7,500 guineas) ; but Verneuilcould hardly givea thoroughly good 
horse 5 lbs. more than weight for age, and beat him by a length 
and a half. This performance inclines one to the opinion that 
Lord Clive is not a stayer, and he is probably only a speedy horse 
at short distances. For the same reason as in the Derby, his 
nomination for the St. Leger is void; but in all likelihood the 
course would have been too long for him. The winner of the 
Derby is not entered for the St. r, but the second and third 
are engaged in it, and so is the winner of the Oaks. Bonnie 
Scotland is also entered, and as his running in the Derby is said 
to have been too incongruous with his performances at home to be 
relied upon, it is possible that he may have some kind of chance for 
the great race at Doncaster. 

On the whole, the week’s racing at Epsom was excellent, as, out 
of twenty-seven races, eleven were won by no more than a neck, 


and four of these were only won by a head; the fields als¢ 
were very good, the average number of starters for every race 
being about eight; and if the weather on the Wednesday was 
somewhat gloomy, it had at any rate the effect of ae 
the number of white hats with blue veils, yellow dust-coats, an 
other vulgar abominations, which cockneys are pleased to call the 
“ carnival features ” of Epsom. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW VOLUME.* 


R. BROWNING’S frequent and voluminous publications, 
though they perhaps diminish his popular reputation, fail to 
exhaust the patience and the hope of his loyal admirers. In the 
midst of diffuse narratives of wholly uninteresting events, and of 
abstruse disquisitions prosecuted in obscure and enigmatic 
language, a pregnant thought, a picturesque image, a touch of pro- 
fourd feeling, from time to time rewards perseverance in bearing 
with the literary caprices of a genuine poet. Seven or eight years 
and volumes ago the dulness and levity of Fifine at the Fair found 
ample compensation in an epilogue of four stanzas which is not 
less original and admirable than the best of Mr. Browning’s poems. 
The repetition a dozen times over of the history of a revoltin 
murder in The Ring and the Book is interspersed with beautiful 
es which almost excuse the perverse selection of an odious 
subject. The two poems which make up the present volume 
apparently owe their origin to Mr. Browning’s residence at one 
time on the coast of Brittany, and at another time in a remote 
village on the Savoy side of the Lake of Geneva. In the second 
poem Mr. Browning asserts the questionable proposition that for 
purposes of poetry one place is as good as another, because mankind 
13 everywhere the same :— 
Anywhere serves: for point me out the place 
Wherever man has made himself a home, 
And there I find the story of our race 
In little, just at Croisic as at Rome. 
What matters the degree ? the kind I trace: 
Druids their temple, Christians have their dome. 
So with mankind ; and Croisic, I'll engage, 
With Rome yields sort for sort, in age for age. 
The reader is consequently destined to endure the history of two 
deservedly forgotten poets whose existence Mr. Browning has un- 
happily rediscovered, because they lived respectively at Croisic in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. th narratives pur- 
port to be humorous or playful; but the conscientious critic, 
after careful study, cannot recommend any second explorer to 
follow in his footsteps. The poem contains nearly fourteen hun- 
dred lines, of which not one is calculated to dwell in human 
memory. It is more intelligible that a visitor to Croisic should 
be driven to seek far-fetched means of recreation than that he 
should record for a world ignorant of Croisic his unprofitable 
researches. On this occasion, nevertheless, Mr. Browning has 
once more added a pleasant epilogue to a text with which it has 
fortunately nothing to do. The old story of the cicada which 
supplied the place of the broken string of the lyre is prettily turned 
into a graceful allegory :— 
For, as victory was nighest, 
While I sang and played, 
With my lyre at lowest, highest, 
Right alike, one string, that made 
“Love” sound soft, was snapt in twain, 
Never to be heard again, 
Had not a kind cricket fluttered, 
Perched upon the place 
Vacant left, and duly uttered 
“ Love, Love, Love,” whene’er the bass 
Asked the treble to atone 
For its somewhat sombre drone. 
It is never safe to yield to the temptation of skipping parts of 
Mr. Browning’s poems, at the risk of missing the only passages 
which make a book worth reading. 

The poem which takes its name from the hamlet of La Saisiaz 
is founded on personal experience of the sudden death of a near 
friend. The poet tells how he climbed to the top of Saléve because 
he had arranged a few days before to make the ascent in the com- 
pany of two others, one of whom, a lady staying at Saisiaz, died 
on the morning appointed for the expedition. From a touching ex- 

ression of feelings natural on the occasion, Mr. Brownin 
into a long and subtle course of reasoning on the probability of a 
future life. As in many other poems, he rather indicates than 
expresses thoughts which have probably in his own mind both a 
logical and an imaginative sequence. The attempt to decipher the 
fall meaning is not unattractive, and sometimes it may be partially 
successful ; but the argument is written in a shorthand of crabbed 
and condensed phrases, which seem designed rather to remind the 
poet of his own process of reflection than to communicate his con- 
clusions to others. No poet would excel Mr. Browning in the 
faculty of reasoning in verse if he could but condescend to be 
lucid. Even fragments of instruction collected by diligent atten- 
tion sustain a curiosity which finds no complete satisfaction. Long 
metaphysical discussions are agreeably relieved by the introduction 


* La Saisiaz. The Two Poets of Croisic. By Robert Browning. Smi 
Elder, & Co. 1878. 
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of things so concrete as proper names. Looking across the lake 
from a spot near Rousseau's birthplace to Geneva and Lausanne, 
the poet is naturally reminded of Voltaire, of Gibbon, and of 
— The pessimism of Rousseau and the affected misanthropy 
Byron are noticed with humorous terseness; and the poet, if 
his meaning is rightly conjectured, fancies himself for the moment 
and for a special purpose possessed of the fume of all four, though 
he is care/ul to intimate his contempt for the supposed distinc- 
tion. First he has the learning of Gibbon :— 
This the trunk, the central solid Knowledge, kindled core, began 
Tugging earth-deeps, trying heaven-heights, rooted yonder at Lausanne. 
A tree with a serpent coiled round it symbolizes Voltaire :— 
Laughter so bejewels Learning—What but Ferney nourished it ? 
Rousseau contributes his eloquence, and Byron his poetry :— 
As Rousseau then, eloquent, as Byron prime in poet’s power, 
Detonations, fulgurations, smiles—the rainbow, tears, the shower— 
Lo! I lift the coruscating marvel, Fame! and famed declare 
Learned for the nonce as Gibbon, witty as wit’s self Voltaire, 
O the sorriest of conclusions to whatever man of sense 
Mid the millions stands the unit, takes no flare for evidence, 
Yet the millions have their portion, live their calm or troublous day, 
Find signiticance in fireworks ; so, by help of mine, they may 
Confidently lay to heart and lock in head their lifetime—this : 
“ He there with the brand flamboyant, broad o’er night's forlorn abyss, 
od by prose and verse, and wielding, with Wit’s bauble, Learning’s rod— 
Well? Why he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God! ” 
A plain version like the interpretation affixed in old-fashioned 
Delphin editions to writers much easier to be understood may not 
be altogether useless. Mr. Browning apparently means to say that, 
if he had the learning of Gibbon, the wit of Voltaire, the eloquence 
of Rousseau, the poetic power of Byron, and the collective fame 
of them all, although it is foolish and contemptible to pay respect 
to fame, he would nevertheless use his opportunity by proclaiming to 
the world that the most accomplished and famous of men believe 
in a soul and in God. It would scarcely be allowable to deduce 
conclusions so definite from the preceding labyrinth of ingenious 
ratiocination ; but the actual province of authority in matters of 
opinion is far wider than the range of argument. The distinct 
proposition which ends the inquiry furnishes a comment on its 
previous course. To himself at least Mr. Browning's speculations 
seem not to end in a puzzle. 
The peet and his lost friend had discussed, or are, for the pur- 
owe of the poem, supposed to have discussed, a recent well-known 
dssay on a Soul and Future Life, written to prove that, except in 
a figurative sense, there is neither the one nor the other. He 
might, he says, have trifled with the question if they had still 
been talking at leisure, but he has no heart 
to palter, when the matter to decide 
Now becomes “‘ Was ending ending once and always, when you died ? ” 
Did the face, the form | lifted as it lay, reveal the loss 
Not alone of life but soul ? 
The survivor will himself in turn furnish the same matter for 
thought ; and the essayist who may comment on his death will 
only provide his friends with the consolation that others, though 
not himself, will live after he is dead. 
So both memories dwindle, yours and mine together linked, 
Till there is but left for comfort, when the last spark proves extinct, 
This, that somewhere new existence led by men and women new 
Possibly attains perfection coveted by me and you. 


Why repine ? There's ever some one lives although ourselves be dead. 

Time spent during youth in learning to construe the hardest 
choruses of the Greek tragedians will not have been wasted if it 
enables the maturer mind to understand Mr. Browning's trochaic 
tetrameter-catalectics—of which it may be well to take a com- 
paratively easy specimen :— 

1 have questioned, I am answered. Question, answer presuppose 

Two points: that the thing itself which questions, answers—is, it knows; 

As it also knows the thing perceived outside itself—a force 

Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course, 

Unafiected by its end—that this thing likewise needs must be ; 

Call this—God, then, call that—soul, and both—the only facts for me. 

Prove them facts ? that they o’erpass my power of proving, proves them 


such, 
Fact it is | know I know not something which is fact as much. 


The last line has scarcely been excelled in obscurity by Hegel in 

or by Mr. Browning in verse. The meaning seems to be—It 
is a fact that I know that I am ignorant of something which 
is also a fact. The rugged versilication is not ill suited to the 
laborious evolution of argument. The passage is the beginning, 
and not the end, of an elaborate comparison of reasons on both 
sides, which are superseded rather than summed up in the pro- 
fession of faith which has already been quoted. 

Mr. Browning has often expressed his contempt for criticisms 
on the almost impenetrable obscurity which to himself, looking 
from the other side, is perfectly transparent. A master of cali- 
graphy might, if he thought it worth while, assert with equal 
reason the privilege of writing illegibly at his pleasure. Much 
may be borne at the hands of a true artist which would not be 
pardouable in 2 mere pretender. The abstruse reasoning of La 
Saisicz atiords a favourable example of Mr. Browning’s less easy 
style. The key to the cipher is in this instance contained in the 
text, consisting, not in some odd and recondite fragment of know- 
ledge, but in a complicated process cf thought which might 
perhaps be approximately understood by an equally subtle 
intellect. Some parts of the argument may be followed | 
with the aid of ordinary acuteness and close attention. | 


The whole is evidently the unaffected result of a train of 
natural associations. The riddle is pardonable because it has been 
constructed for the intellectual amusement of its author, and not 
for the vulgar purpose of perplexing simple readers. The tran- 
sition of feelings with which all can sympathize into abstruse 
and complicated meditation affords a not uninteresting study. 
Painful emotion, not so intense as to absorb for the time all other 
faculties, readily connects itself with the gravest problems which 
habitually occupy reflective minds. When the man of genius in 
fiction was oppressed with a sudden misfortune, he neither sup- 
oo his grief nor indulged it to excess, but he talked it off. 
n the management of his sorrow, as in other passages of his 
life, Mr. Shandy’s proceeding, though slightly caricatured for 
artistic purposes, was natural, typical, and wise. The reflections 
on the fall of cities and empires which he quotes from Cicero 
serve as well as Mr. Browning’s dialogue between Fancy and 
Reason the purpose of diverting attention from unprofitable pain. 
To all but the most morbid dispositions, whatever is common to 
humanity becomes comparatively tolerable. The philosophic 
speculations and fancies which occupy the later pages of In Me- 
mortam are the proper correctives of the personal suffering which 
was the original subject of the poem. The ascent of the Saléve 
suggests at every step recollections of arecent loss; but from the 
summit the poet is at leisure to observe the spots which have 
become historical by the birth or residence of famous French and 
English writers. Very few students will trouble themselves to 
understand the metaphysical portion of the poem. The short 
and plain description of a lonely burying-place will be more gene- 
rally appreciated :— 
Therefore, paying piteous duty, what seemed you have we consigned 
Peacefully to—what I think were, of all earth-beds, to your mind 
Most the choice for quiet, yonder ; low walls stop the vine’s approach ; 
Lovingly Saléve protects you ; village sports will ne’er encroach‘ 
On the stranger lady’s silence, whom friends bore so kind and well 
— : just for love’s sake”—such their own word was, and who can 
t 
It is useless to regret, and perhaps it would be presumptuous to 
blame, the careless all but graceful 
and touching passage. Mr. Browning has always taken pleasure 
in irritating admiring readers by harsh constructions in grammar 
and in prosody, by stress laid on the weakest syllables, such as in 
one line “what,” “of,” and “to.” The caprices of irresponsible 
power resting on unquestioned rank are not confined to hereditary 
sovereigns; yet both poets and kings do well to temember that 
they have duties as well as rights. 


HAMERTON’S MODERN FRENCHMEN.* 


M R. HAMERTON, who interests himself in everything 
4¥i French and can make English readers interested in all that 
interests him, has been led, partly by the attractiveness of the sub- 
ject, and partly by a wish to see appreciated a remarkable side of 
French character, to study the lives noticed in this volume. It 
contains, as the title-page informs the reader, five biographies, and 
the five persons chosen by Mr. Hamerton to have their lives 
written are Victor Jacquemont, Henri Perreyve, Rude, Jean 
Jacques Ampére, and Henri Regnault. Probably to most English 
readers these names are almost unknown, and would be so entirely 
but for the recent biography of Ampére’s father and the notoriety 
of Regnault’s death in the last sortie made before the capitulation 
of Paris. None of them were men who accomplished anything 
great ; Jacquemont and Regnault having been cut off too early for 
the distinction which seemed within their grasp; Perreyve being 
only known in the circles to which the reputation of a 
minded and tolerant priest can penetrate; Rude having produced 
in sculpture works of real merit, but not of a class that win Euro- 
n fame ; and Ampére having written books, pleasing, ingenious, 
and learned, but not bearing anything like the stamp of a master 
in style or thought. It is not because they were great men to 
whom he thinks justice has not been done, that Mr. Hamerton has 
now taken the trouble to write the story of their lives. What has 
attracted him is the qualities of character which they all possessed 
in common. These may be briefly described as devotion to 
work, conscientiousness, and a high sensa of honour. There 
was a nobility in their lives which raised them far above 
the lives of ordinary men. Mr. Hamerton has set himself 
the useful task of making his countrymen better acquainted with 
France and the French; and he justly thinks that an English 
estimate of Frenchmen cannot be complete and just unless it is 
understood in what perfection the very qualities of character 
which Englishmen estimate most highly, and are rather apt to 
consider peculiarly or exclusively Lnglish, are often found in 
France. Of course, when such a subject is taken, all depends on 
the manner in which it is handled. It is comparatively easy to 
write biographies of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, or George Sand. 
Every one knows something of writers so eminent, and is glad to 
know more. But the interest of the biography ot Jacquemont or 
Rude comes not so much from the subject as the biographer. An 
honest, dull writer could have done nothing with the lives chosen 
by Mr. Hamerton, except give us some information and much 
moral teaching. But Mr. Hamerton can write. He can tell a 
story. He can give life to the picture of character which he sets 


* Modern Frenchmen, Five Biographies. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
London : Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1878. 
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himself to draw. He entertains while he instructs. He imparts 
the pleasure which he himself feels in his heroes. Accordingly, he 
has accomplished what, with the subject he had chosen, was not 
easy to accomplish. He has made a book containing the lives. of 
five almost unknown Frenchmen which deserves to be popular, a 
book which it is pleasant to read, and which, once read, is not 
likely to be forgotten. 

Victor Jacquemont was born in 1801, and died in India in 
1832, being the son of a Director of Public Instruction who was 
too Liberal to find favour in the eyes of Napoleon. At an early 
age he devoted himself to chemistry, and poisoned himself with a 
noxious gas. When paying a visit to a brother settled in San 
Domingo, he received a letter from the administration of the 
Jardin des Plantes proposing that he should undertake an ex- 
pedition in India for the purpose of studying its ethnology, 
geology, and botany. On this expedition he started in 1828, and 
he never returned from it. What, therefore, is to be said as to 
his life refers to his long visit to India. During his stay, he 
sed eight months in exploring the rocks and flora of the 
malayas; and through the favour of Runjeet Singh, whose con- 
fidence he gained so completely that the old warrior begged him 
to enter his service with magnificent appointments, he was able to 
explore a considerable part of Cashmere. Gradually he worked 
his way to Bombay ; and there, although in failing health and at 
a dangerous time of the year, he set himself to investigate the 
geology of the island of Salsette. His disease, which was one of 
the liver, assumed a fatal character in consequence of the exposure 
and exhaustion he had gone through, and, growing rapidly worse, 


he died at Bombay. He cannot be said to have done much in | 


any special line; and, although he had displayed courage, cool- 
ness, and endurance while surmounting the difficulties which 


travelling in such a country as Cashmere necessarily pre- | 


sented, he did no more than all travellers who are fit to 
travel in wild places are obliged to do. What gives such 
charm to his life as Mr. Hamerton can see and show it to possess 
was that it revealed a character self-possessed, moderate, just, and 
yet ardent in pursuing the ends which he had set himself. Facque- 
mont was six feet four in height, exceedingly abstemious, and a Stoic 
in his whole cast of thought as well as in the governance of his 
appetites. He won the esteem and commanded the admiration of 
all those with whom he came in contact—of the Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentinck, as much as of Runjeet Singh. In a few 


passages quoted from his letters, he displayed much keenness of | 


judgment and power of style. He used both freely in describing 
the English with whom he was thrown :—“ Ah les sottes gens que 
les gens de Poonah, mon cher ami,” and so forth; and as he de- 
spised comfort, valued time, and hated small talk, he was neces- 
sarily somewhat out of his element in the society of an Anglo- 
Indian station. As we read Mr. Hamerton’s account of Jacque- 
mont we gradually get the notion of an exceptional man, with a 
gravity and earnestness more than French, and yet with a lighter 
and less conventional way of looking at things than would come 
natural to an Englishman. But there is so little to say about him 
that even when Mr. Hamerton has used all his art to draw him for us, 
we feel something of a haze between us and the man who is being 
represented. The same may be said of the life of Ampére, and 
ts little was to be related of Ampére is not quite so new as 
what was to be told of Jacquemont. But if there is not much 
to learn about Jacquemont or Ampére, Mr. Hamerton makes us 
feel that when we regard these men more as a part of the society 
to which they belonged than as individuals, we gain a new con- 
ception of the wealth of France in men loving, above all things, to 
spend their days in plain living and high thinking, and valued 
and honoured in at least a select set, because this was their 
choice. 

Almost at the same time that Jacquemont died, Henri Perreyve 
was born. His father was a Professor of the Civil Code, and 
wished his son to follow his own profession. But from his earliest 
days Henri had a passionate longing to be a priest. He had no 
ecclesiastical ambition, but loved the priesthood for its own sake. 
To please his father he passed his legal examination, and was then 
left to pursue his theological studies. His ordination as sub- 
deacon took place in May 1856, and in 1858 he became a priest. 
He died at the age of thirty-four in 1865. His youthful enthusi- 
asm animated him to the last. ‘He was,” Mr. Hamerton says, 
“ one of those rare and fortunate persons who are gifted with the 
moral beauty which attracts and retains esteem, and with that in- 
explicable personal charm which draws to itself whatever loving- 
kindness there may be in the social atmosphere as certain crystals 
absorb moisture from the air we breathe.” With remarkable 
readiness people of all ages, all ranks, and the most various shades 
of religious opinion at once recognized him as a person who ought 
to be treated with an exceptional degree of confidence and respect. 
Fortunately for his peace, Perreyve never felt the weight of the 
Church’s authority. The submission of the intellect was natural 
to him in all that concerned his religious faith, and his faith so far 
triumphed over his intellect that he was occasionally hurried into 
raptures of statement which Mr. Hamerton frankly acknowledges 
were little better than nonsense. But he was never afraid to stand 
by the men and things he liked because they were regarded with 
disfavour by the clerical party in France. He was the intimate friend 
and admiring disciple of Lacordaire, and he was never reconciled 
to the author of the coup d'état by the profitable alliance which 
the Empire offered to the Church. No one could have been at 
once a priest and more tolerant. The hardest word against Eng- 
lish Protestants to be found in his sermons is “our brethren who 


| have separated from us,” and he preached a funeral sermon te 


celebrate the virtues of his unbelieving friend Ampére. As Mr. 
|Hamerton justly says, had he been born in England he would 
_ have been an English clergyman of the best type. That it is pos- 
sible for such a man to be found among French priests will be a 
| welcome revelation to many Englishmen. It may be observed 
in passing, that Mr. Hamerton in dealing with one passage 
, Perreyve’s life takes the ~ apenas to explode a common 
_ fallacy of English writers. They are apt to think that duty is an 
| almost unknown term on the Continent. Frenchmen, they think, 
| strive to gain glory; but we, with our usual moral superiority, 
_ Strive only to do our duty. Perreyve, when passing through Mar~ 
_seilles in November 1855, visited the military hospital, then 
| crowded with wounded soldiers from the Crimea. He wrote to a 
friend an account of this visit, and especially remarked that many a 
soldier said to him, “ J’ai fait mon devoir, Monsieur le Curé,” and 
added, “le mot de devoir est dans presque toutes les bouches.” 
He also went to see at Marseilles the departure of some reinforce- 
ments for the Crimea, and a voltigeur said to him, ‘“* What luck te 
have a fine sail for nothing!” Five minutes afterwards the same 
man added, in a tone of great earnestness, “Chacun son devoir, 
Monsieur l'Abbé,” on which Perreyve remarked to his corre- 
spondent, “ Toujours ce mot, austére et saint.” 
Rude and Henri Regnault were artists, and, as Mr. Hamerton is 
_ an artist himself, he seems most at home in telling their biogra- 
phies. He is not only able to appreciate their feelings, but has felt 
what they felt. And when he has to speak of what they did, he 
can bring a large and various knowledge of art to furnish a basi 
for his criticism. Rude, who was born in 1784, was the son of a 
blacksmith at Dijon, and worked as a lad at his father’s forge. 
| He managed, however, to find time to read in a garret and to draw 
at the Academy, and got the Academy’s gold and silver medals 
while he was still labouring as a common blacksmith. The 
Director of the Academy, however, had too much real love of art 
to endure that so much artistic ability should be wasted, persuaded 
his father to let him study as an artist, and got his friends 
to sit to Rude for their busts. A little later Rude started with 16/. 
in his pocket to make his own way in the world of Paris. There 
he fell under the kindly patronage of Denon, and in 1812 won 
the prize of Rome with a statue of Aristeeus lamenting the loss of 
his bees. Being at Dijon in 1815, he took an active part in favour 
of Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and, after Waterloo, re- 
tired to Belgium, where he married the daughter of one of his 
earliest patrons, and resided many years, designing among other 
things a series of bas-reliefs and ornaments for the Parliament 
House. In 1827 he returned to Paris, and in 1828 produced his 
| chef dceuvre, the Mercury putting on the talaria, which is now in 
| bronze in the Louvre. “I do not know,” Mr. Hamerton says, 
| “any statue of Mercury, ancient or modern, which will bear com- 
| parison with this for the grace and energy of its inspiration.” But 
is greatest immediate success was with his fisher boy playi 
| With a tortoise, which was exhibited in 1833, and made him at 
| once one of the celebrities of Paris. He lived to see the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, and by forty-seven votes out of fifty the 
members of the International Jury awarded to him the first of the 
four great medals of honour. He thus lived his life out, and had 
as much success as he could wish for. To the last he re- 
mained simple, homely, and, in the best sense of the word, 
| plebeian, He even declined to know journalists, lest they 
| should flatter him in print, and he always found himself at ease 
among the commonest workmen. To money he wasalmost entirely 
indifferent, making for nothing a statue of Napoleon to piease a 
friend in his old Dijon country, and striving to get such valued 
friends or admirers as the Duke de Luynes and M. Thiers to accept 
at little more than nominal charges the best works he could pro- 
duce to please them. He was, in short,a sort of ideal French 
ouvrter ; and it is because he was this that Mr. Hamerton dwells 
with so much appreciative ardour on his life. 

A greater contrast to Rude in many ways could scarcely 
have been presented than by Henri Regnault, who was the 
son of a distinguished father, a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and Director of the Sévres factory. The path of 
genius could not have been made more easy or pleasant than it 
was made for the young artist. Born in 1843, allowed to culti- 
vate as he pleased his innate taste for drawing on the one con- 
dition that he should go on creditably at school until he was six- 
teen, he was then placed under a pupil of Ingres, and in 1866 ob- 
tained the Prix de Rome. To Rome = went, and at Rome he had 
as good a time as @ young maa could wish to have, and led, as Mr. 
Hamerton tells us, the lite, not so much of a hard-working painter, 
as of a tourist of independent fortune. In the latter part, however, 
of his stay at Rome, he set earnestly to work, and one portrait of a 
lady gained for him the kind of notoriety which consists in fashion- 
able people making an artist’s studio their lounge. In 1868 he 
went to Spain, and thoroughly enjoyed everything Spanish, bowing 
down before the incomparable excellence of Velasquez, and lost in 
rapture at the glories of the Alhambra. In Spain he painted the 
picture which perhaps best shows what he would have been— 
the portrait of General Prim. From the south of Spain he passed 
on to Tangier, and it was there that he heard, in 1370, the news 
of the outbreak of the war. When it became evident that 
Paris would be invested, he left Tangier at once, hurried to the 
capital, and enlisted as a private soldier. The fearful cold of the 
winter nights which he spent on duty told severely on his strength, 
and on the 17th of January, 1871, he was shot at Buzenval. He 

distinguished 


did no more than thousands of others less do for their 
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country; but perhaps no other death in the French war excited 
at once so much pity and regret, and so much pride that France 
found her best sons willing, and even anxious, to die for her. It 
is not without a definite purpose that Mr. Hamerton closes his 
biographies of modern Frenchmen with the record of the life of a 
modern Frenchman who could write, as Henri Regnault wrote 
shortly before his death :—“ To-day the Republic commands to all 
of us a serious, pure, and honourable life. We ought to pay to 
our country, and, above our country, to free humanity, the tribute 
of our body and our mind. All our forces should work together 
for the good of the great family, while we ourselves practise 
and develop in others the sentiment of honour and the love of 
work.” 


NARES’S VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEAS.* 


ig monotony ot Arctic exploration is only relieved by the 
hope of discovery and adventure. Any narrative of a 
Northern expedition in which adventure is rare and hope is 
out of the question, must be reading that can exhilarate no 
mortal. Thus Sir George Nares’s book is necessarily, by the very 
circumstances of the case, not a very Jively work, We all know 
already that the cruise of the Alert and the Discovery pro- 
duced only negative results. The aim of the voyage is thus 
described in the sailing orders:—“ I[aving assured yourself 
of the safety of your consort, and increased your own crew by 
such portions of her crew as you may deem necessary to enable 
you to accomplish a sledging attempt to reach the Pole (this 
being the main feature of the expedition), and also the exploration 
of your share of the coast-line extending northwards, you should, 
as leader of the expedition, then push on northward, and explore 
by ship as much of the unknown region as the season and the 
state of the ice would permit.” Now the world has long been 
aware that the expedition, as far as its “main feature” was con- 
cerned, proved a complete failure. Sir George Nares gives a 
simple and perhaps satisfactory explanation of this want of suc- 
cess, ‘“ As the expectations entertained regarding our reaching the 
North Pole were not realized, I must, in justice to the gallant men 
whom I commanded, express my firm conviction that it was due 
solely to the fact that the North Pole is unattainable by the 
Smith Sound route.” The North Pole was not reached because, 
by the route chosen, it was out of reach. ‘ The Spanish fleet ye 
cannot see, because ‘tis not in sight.” Yet it is worth while to 
assured of this. 

The chief effort of the expedition failed, even if it failed 
sublimely. Arctic exploration, however, has other interests, 
human and scientific. The courage and endurance of men and 
officers is an illustrious example to a navy which has few 
opportunities of waging any war except war against the elements. 
Again, there are scientific observations to be taken, though they 
are, as a rule, of a somewhat bare and technical kind. The chief 
value of the late expedition lay in the opportunity which 
mischance or carelessness afforded for the display of generous self- 
sacrifice, labour, and endurance. ‘The sufferings of the men who 
took part in the unlucky sledging attempts were borne with 
almost unexampled fortitude. The officers proved themselves 
truly “leaders of men,” and took more than a double share 
of the monotonous and exhausting work. It is impossible to 
read the extracts from the journals of the leaders of sledge 
parties without both admiration and annoyance. They form 
the most interesting parts of Sir George Nares’s narrative, and 
are written with a spirit and life which we cannot expect to 
find in his own copious notes about nips and hummocks and 
floes, floes and hummocks and nips. Sir George’s anxious and 
wearing duties perhaps left him little time to care for the niceties 
of composition, or to observe and record amusing incidents which 
might break the monotony of his journals, ‘ It must be obvious,” 
he says, “that the commander of an Arctic expedition can obtain 
but little rest during the navigable season. In ice navigation one 
false decision may imperil the chance of further advance, he there- 
fore can depute his responsibility to no one, but must be constantly 
on watch himself. Fortunately for his health an Arctic season 
lasts only from three to six weeks.” People who either know the 
Polar seas by experience, or have imaginations powerful enough to 
paint the clash and contention of wandering plains and isles of ice, 
will find a good deal to please them in the story of the narrow 
escapes of the Alert and Discovery. The weeks of navigation 
were the most hopeful part of the expedition, and no demand on 
the skill and coolness of the captains proved too great. A more 
ordinary measure of fancy or experience will enable the student to 
comprehend the ways of Eskimo dogs:— 

On leaving Ritenbenk there were thirty Eskimo dogs on the upper deck 
of the “ Alert ” and twenty-five on board of the “ Discovery,” still further 
encumbering the narrow gangways left available between the piled-up pro- 
visions. My journal thus alluded to these animals: “ Being in strange 
quarters they are baying in concert, the distracting noise frequently diver- 
sified by a sharp how] as a sailor in forcing his way through their midst 
uses the toe of his boot. The packs collected from different settlements are 
strangers to each other. The king-dog of each team is necessarily tied up, 
his subordinates of both sexes clustering around, and crouching at his feet. 
In their anxious endeavours to protect their followers, the females of whom 
are rather given to straying, and if possible to maintain and extend their 
rights, these king-dogs are straining their very utmost at the ropes, snarling 
and lifting their upper lips, evidently longing for the time to arrive when 
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they may fight it out, and decide who is to be ruler cver all. By sheer 
fighting each has worked his way up to the position he now holds, the most 
determined and enduring animals gaining the day. A long series of combats 
will be undertaken before the supreme head is acknowledged, and hereafter 
many an attempt at revolution will be fought out by rising aspirants for 
power, as the old chiefs become worn out from age or other causes. It 
would appear as if fighting were an enjoyment or natural condition of 
their existence. In maintaining discipline amongst the weaker sex, punish- 
ment is left entirely in the hands, or rather mouth, of the favourite queen, 
who, except when jealousy may occasionally warp her judgment, uses her 
rerogative pretty fairly, whilst it frequently happens that the king-dog 
imself submits without resentment to a snarl from his queen.” 
We must confess that to us the dogs are the most lively and 
entertaining creatures in this tale of Cimmerian gloom. They were, 
unluckily, subject to fits, and to something like temporary madness, 
though we do not learn that hydrophobia has ever appeared in 
Greenland. One dog, Michael, stayed away from the boats for 
eight days, after an epileptic attack. When he returned he 
devoured harness, rope, leather straps, hide-lashing, painted canvas - 
and two inches of a metal ladle. For reasons best understood by 
themselves, the other dogs refused to associate with Michael, who, 
for his part, treated them with distant scorn. A bitch afterwards 
ran away, and was cut by the other dogs on her return just as 
Michael had been. “ Being at last captured, she was placed on a 
diet of one pound of preserved meat a day, and what else she 
could procure through compassion, and now is so fat that her extra 
allowance is stopped. So great is the change in popular opinion 
consequent on her improved condition, that society has taken her 
into favour again, and the other dogs now permit her to mix 
freely with them.” In all the sledging expeditions the dogs lent 
rather a fitful aid, and much of the dragging had to be done by the 
officers and men. 

On the 25th of August, 1875,the Discovery stopped at a harbour 
on the north side of the entrance to Lady Franklin’s Bay, and 
there her winter quarters were established. The neighbourhood 
was rather rich in flocks of musk oxen, which seem, from the 
ae (p. 113), to be animals of gentle and pleasing expression. 

r. Mogs, who was the great hunter of the expedition, succeeded 
with his companions in stalking and killing the whole herd of nine. 
Hares, foxes, and ptarmigans were also observed in the vicinity of 
Discovery Bay. The winter quarters of the Alert were fixed by a 
kind of accident. The ship was hemmed in by ice,a mischance 
occurred to the screw, and from the first of September, 1875, to 
the 31st July, 1876, the Alert remained stationary a little to the 
south of Cape Sheridan. The autumn sledging parties were soon 
despatched, with results thus summed up by Sir George Nares:— 

The results of the autumn sledge journeys were, the advance of a large 

depot of provisions for use in the following spring, an invaluable additional 
experience in Arctic travelling, and further, by our greater good fortune in 
finding continuous land over or near which to travel, we succeeded in 
wresting from Sir Edward Parry and his companions their gallantly 
achieved distinction of having advanced the British Flag to the highest 
northern latitude. 
The unbroken night set in—a season of study for the officers, and 
of discomfort for every one. “During the autumn the tempera- 
ture, too warm at first, steadily falls, and each day adds its modi- 
cum of dampness to the tent, blanket-bags, and clothing, until at 
last they contain so much moisture and become so frozen and con- 
tracted in size as to be almost unserviceable. The sodden blanket 
robes, frozen as hard as boards, can hardly be unrolled, and the 
stockings and foot-warmers, put on damp in the morning, are by 
night frozen so hard into the canvas boots as to refuse to separate 
unless cut apart or melted inside the blanket-bag by the heat of 
the body.” The same plague of damp and ice in succession is 
inevitable on board ship in winter. “ Each officer was obliged to 
construct a waterproof covering over his bed to catch the fre- 
quently falling drops.” In spite of these inconveniences, Dr. Colan 
was able to report every man in perfect health (with one excep- 
tion) on November 1, 1875. 

In March the plans for exploration by sledging parties were 
made. Commander Markham led the expedition to ascertain the 
nature of the pack-ice to the northward. Lieutenants Aldrich and 
Giffard explored the coast of Grant Land; Lieutenant Beaumont 
advanced to the eastward. Each of the parties suffered very 
severely from scurvy—a fact which puzzles Sir George Nares. 
The Committee which inquired into the matter attributed “ the 
early outbreak of scurvy to the absence of lime-juice from the 
sledge dietaries.” It is not easy to find out what Sir George's 
own opinion about the usefulness of lime-juice, on spring sledging 
expeditions, may be. He publishes letters from Admirals Sir 
George H. Richards and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock approving of 
his conduct, and declaring that “there is not one experienced 
Arctic officer living who would not have followed precisely the 
course Captain Nares did in regard to his sledge diet.” This 
is not very agreeable information. Every experienced Arctic 
officer, it seems, would begin by disregarding the suggestions and 
recommendations of the Medical Director-General, and would 
“ decide to follow the former custom.” Again, every experienced 
Arctic officer would double the ration of lime-juice before the 
parties started. “ In consequence of the saving of lime-juice which 
will occur during the absence of the travellers in April, the ration 
has now been doubled” (i. p. 262). It is not easy to understand 
this sentence. How did the ration come to be doubled in conse- 

uence of a saving not yet made? With what purpose was it 
doubled ? Did Sir George think it was a pity that the lime-juice 
which he did not choose to send with the parties should be wasted ? 
Or did he reason like Sir Roger de Coverley? “In point of 
sense,” to quote a passage from De Quincey, “ it was, in fact, pre- 
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cisely the freak of Sir Roger de Coverley, who drenched his friend, 
the Spectator, with a hideous decoction, not, as his confiding visitor 
had supposed, for some certain and immediate benefit to follow, but 
simply as having a tendency to abate the remote contingency of the 
stone.” Sir George Nares thought the scurvy a remote contin- 
gency, and yet he gave double doses, “‘as having a possible 
tendency to abate the remote contingency.” As all Arctic officers 
of experience would have done exactly what Sir George did, we 
feel that he must have acted with scientific sagacity. South of 
the Arctic circle, his conduct and logic seem rather curious and 
inexplicable. On the other side, it must be remembered that the 
lime-juice was stored in bottles so large that they could hardly be 
thawed by any means within the reach of the sledging parties. We 
may now quote what Commander Markham says about the appear- 
ance of scurvy among the men of his own exploring party :— 

“ May 9th.—We have at length arrived at the conclusion, although with 
agreat deal of reluctance, that our sick men are really suffering from 
seurvy, and that in no mild form. Should our surmise be correct, we can 
searcely expect to see any of the afflicted ones improve until they can be 
supplied with fresh meat and vegetables. We are unwilling for the men to 
suspect that they are really suffering from this terrible disease, but at the 
seme time are issuing to those attacked a small quantity out of the very 
little lime-juice we brought away with us. It is given to them in lieu of 
their grog, as being a better blood-purifier. We have only two bottles on 
esch sledge of this excellent anti-scorbutic.” 


Can any rational being doubt that the excellent anti-scorbutic, of 
which small quantities were given as a medicine to cure the sick, 
wight profitably have been administered as an antidote? On May 18 
Commander Markham writes, “Our small modicum of lime-juice 
is nearly all expended, although it has been most carefully hus- 
bended, and only issued to the sick every other day.” In May, 
tken, it was possible to thaw the juice. After all there seems to 
heve been some sense in the Medical Director-General’s sug- 
gestions. We may quote from the journal of Lieutenant Aldrich 
an account of the sufferings of the unhappy men whom sc 
overtook in the midst of the hardest labour and the most desolate 
scenes :— ‘ 

“ Sunday, 18th.—Read the Morning Service. Rejoicing in a cold morn- 
ing, but it is thick and inglined to snow. It is fortunate I walked ahead 
last night, as we followed my tracks. James Doidge collapsed soon after 
starting, and having brought him to with a strong dose of sal volatile, left 
him to come on with the others, while Good, Mitchell, Ayles, and I marched 
on with the sledge, poor Good complaining bitterly we were going too fast, 
and Mitchell scarcely able to put one foot before the other. Halted for 
luneh and invalids, and under weigh at 11.20 again. The crew showed 
such evident signs of giving way to their ever-increasing sickness, and that 
befcre we could reach View Point, I took Good on one side, and told them 
they must all try their hand at dragging again. I explained the actual 
necessity there was for reaching our next depot, and that, failing to meet 
anyone there, I should communicate with the ship. To further impress 
this on the men, I loaded the collapsible boat to 130 lbs., and absented my- 
self with it from the party for over an hour, leaving them to follow. I was 
able to do this without getting far away, as the fog was very dense. 

“ Having hit off the ravine just north of View Point, I returned to the 

sledge, and found them hauling five or six yards at a time, and then halting 
afew seconds to recover breath. The poor fellows were all struggling, and 
fully alive to the effort they had to make. Nothing could exceed the 
patience and endurance they showed; and I fell in with them, and we 
reached the boat and camped at 2.30 r.m.—the whole of them, except 
Ayles, thoroughly done up. Under these circumstances pitching and cook- 
ing comes heavy. We divided those duties, keeping to the usual turns for 
cooking as often as it was possible for the proper man to take it; but our 
cuisine suffered.” 
The mode of travel was “ tugging and gasping on, resting at every 
ten or twelve yards.” The journals of Commander Markham and 
of Lieutenants Aldrich and Parr are admirable illustrations of 
English character. They are like accounts of the Crimean cam- 
paign in one way; they illustrate the national want of method 
and scientific prevision, and the extraordinary and uncomplaining 
courage and devotion which are not less national. The most 
touching anecdote is that (vol. i. p. 268) which tells how two 
officers tried to save the life of Petersen, by “ depriving themselves 
of their own warm clothing,” and “ alternately lying one at a time 
alongside of him while the other was recovering his warmth by 
exercise.” 

In June 1876 Captain Nares made up his mind to return home. 
Considering the magnitude of the outbreak of scurvy, “he felt that 
it was his first duty to guard against its further repetitions.” It is 
rather interesting to note that at Egedesminde, where there were 
numerous cases of scurvy among Eskimo and Europeans, he 
“landed a large quantity of lime-juice.” Let us hope that the 
Eskimo were not so experienced and so Arctic as to refuse the 
excellent anti-scorbutic. 

The maps in these volumes are very clear and intelligible; the 
illustrations are of no great interest and of little artistic value. In 
the appendix the chapter on ethnology is very scanty, possibly 
because the ethnologist finds few specimens so farnorth. The game 
list (vol. ii. pp. 352, 353) will interest sportsmen. Mr. Feilden’s 
chapter on mammalia may be read with pleasure. On the whole 
the book suffers from the ineffectual character and dismal experience 
of the expedition; but Captain Markham’s Great Frozen Sea 
supplies its occasional defect of interest, 


FORGET-ME-NOTS.* 


[ESE Forget-me-Nots are a collection of French stories by 
the late Miss Kavanagh. The stories themselves are com- 


* Forget-me-Nots. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 
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plete; all that was left imperfect was the introduction that was 
to eupply the idea to string them upon, and there the mother 
mented author is able to indicate her daughter's in- 

tention. It was very simple. A French lady of family is sup- 
posed to have succeeded to the impaired estate of her father, a 
noble of Normandy, who had ruined himself by rash 
speculations. Caroline de Manneville might have married had 
she pleased; but, for various reasons, she preferred single 
blessedness, interesting herself in the concerns of her humbler 
neighbours. These stories contain the fruits of her experiences 
and observations ; they are a series of rural and provincial dramas, 
with more or less of quiet sensation, The scenes are laid either 
in the little town from which the De Manneville family took 
its name, or in the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The same characters appear and reappear in them, and the author 
has given them an admirable air of reality. We are reminded in 
every page how thoroughly she knew Normandy and the Normans. 
There are delightful studies of Norman landscape; charming 
ictures of limpid streams and emerald meadows, of homesteads 
lf-buried in the spring in the bloom of the orchards that 
embowered them, of venerable mills hidden away in sequestered 
nooks among thick coppices of willow and alder. e have 
love scenes by the vilige fountain, overhung with masses of 
fern; and we are introduced into the rustic interiors, with the 
ancient furniture in blackened oak that has been handed down 
through generations as heirlooms. Miss Kavanagh's love for the 
beautiful in ‘art and nature found scope enough in the quaint 
architecture and romantic beauties of one of the richest and most 
picturesque provinces of France. And in delineating the people 
she is not tempted to idealize, but sketches them with graphic real- 
ism in their blending of virtues and weaknesses, The Norman farmer 
or t is presented in her stories with strongly contrasted 
ualities of which the least attractive are the most conspicuous. 

e is instinctively distrustful, hard, and avaricious. He heaps up 
what is wealth to him with one hand, and spends grudgingly 
with the other. He is always on his guard, lest his next-door 
neighbourshould take advantage of him; andisconscientiously severe 
to the poor, whom he dislikes as the leeches of society. He is 
tolerably exact in the discharge of his strict religious duties, but 
he does not give the clergy a sou beyond their dues. More often 
than not he isa harsh husband and father. Unlike his fellow- 
countryman the Breton, he would never dream of pinching himself, 
or even of parting with any of his ample superfluities, that he 
might educate a son for the Church or raise him to a higher 
station. But he is just and industrious as well as frugal, wk in 
short, is unpleasantly business-like and practical. At the same 
time he is but a man after all, and is susceptible, under fitting 
conditions, to the tender passion ; and Miss Kavanagh has taken 
advantage of that human foible to show some select specimens of 
the race in an exceptionally romantic aspect. These little love 
tales of hers are wrought out naturally enough, and they are 
all very prettily told. If we were asked what was the weakest 

int in them, we should say that they are somewhat too 
Fike each other in their design, and that the author seems to 
show a certain deficiency of imagination in making their circum- 
stances and dénowements rather too uniform. Many of them are 
more or less of a variation on the old legend of King Cophetua and 
the beggar maiden. Some purse-proud rustic who would have 
been thought likely to marry for money chooses to cust the eyes of 
affection on the most ineligible partie in the parish. He is 
strengthened in his wayward fancy by her apparent indifference 
or dislike. But all the time that she is coy, in reality she is 
admiring him respectfully, and it is the pride of her poverty or 
some old-standing quarrel that makes her hold her god-like 
admirer at arm’s length. At last of a sudden circumstances lead 
up to an explanation, and the apparently ill-matched pair startle 
the neighbourhood by marrying to live happy ever after. All 
this would, however, be absolutely unobjectionable were each 
separate story to be judged upon its independent merits; and 
the general impression left by a clever book is to deepen our 
regret for the loss of its author. 

This is the picture Miss Kavanagh gives of Manneville in the 
opening sentences of the fragment of introduction that was written 
by her own hand:— 

There are little old-fashioned places still left in France, spite of revolution, 
wars, and civilization ; and Normandy can boast her share of them ; while 
Manneville, of all the quaint, green, and charming little nooks of Nor- 
mandy, can claim to be one of the most characteristic. It is very old and 
is very small; it has a little Gothic church with wonderful stained glass 
which travellers come miles'to see; it had three churches, one of them an 
abbey, once upon a time; it has wood and shingle houses—three with 
black and white beams—three with gable ends to them and high tiled 
roofs; it has a little shining river, swift, narrow, and shaded over by 
tall trees, that turns ever so many mills on its way to the sea ; for, to crown 
all, Manneville, which has such a cool green inland look, and whose sur- 
rounding pastures go wild with flowers in spring, lies by a fair-blue sea 
that stretches far away along the tall cliffs of the western coast. 


The first of the stories—“ By the Well ”—is perhaps the best ; 
and the heir to one of these mills on the river rene in it as the 
hero. The farm of the Lenuds lies just outside eville. “It 
is a great rambling old stone house, with numerous sheds and out- 
houses that grow round it like mushrooms, and a rare old court- 
yard, large and sunny. There is great bleating of invisible calves 
and great cackling of hens who seem to be ever laying eggs, and 
great cooing of pigeons beneath the sunny eaves.” And hard by 
the farm there is a well—one of the most pic ue of wells— 
in a country that is famous for them. “It has a roof, as most 
wells have in Normandy ; a low thatched roof, shaggy, brown and 
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old, but made rich and gorgeous when the sun shines upon it by 
many @ tuft of deep green fern, and many a cluster of pink fern and 
golden stone-crop.” The massive ill-fitting masonry lies in deep 
cool shadow beneath the moss-grown covering, and the mouth of 
the dark shaft is fringed with a tapestry of fronds of the hart’s- 
tongue. But Maitre Louis Lenud, miller and master of the farm, 
did not regard his well in its esthetic aspects. As ill luck would 
have it, he was only joint owner. The well had been sunk 
originally by a mason who had stipulated by way of pay- 
ment for a right of use, and the poverty-stricken descendants of 
this Delpierre vexed the soul of Maitre Lenud by intruding 
on his court to draw water. Pierre, old Louis’s son and heir, 
takes up the family feud with boyish ferocity. One night he lies 
in wait, watching for the little Fifine Delpierre, who is in 
the habit of stealing furtively to the well to fill her waterpot in 
the darkness. As he takes off his heavy shoes and slips out to 
crouch in ambush for the orphan child, Pierre believes himself to 
be entirely “in his rights.” He drops asleep on his watch, and 
wakes up to see the little Fifine “with her hair falling about her 
face, her torn boddice, her scanty petticoats, and her little bare 
feet.” He sees, although he is not softened by, her pleasure in the 
weird loneliness of the scene, enhanced by her sense of alarm at 
having wandered on to dangerous ground. She fills her pitcher 
and steals away, crossing the stream bya slippery plank. Then 
the dragon of his father’s well rouses himself to action. He flings 
a heavy pebble at the waterpot and breaks it; one of the frag- 
ments gashes Fifine’s ankle, and she screams and slips and falls 
into the river. Pierre, in tardy terror and remorse, rushes forward 
and drags her out, carries the child home in his strong arms, and 
not unnaturally provokes the fury of her mother. Thenceforward, 
so far as Fitine is concerned, Pierre’s nature is changed. He 
blames himself for the brutality of his cowardly assault ; he thinks 
of the bleeding ankle, and the scar that remains always reminds 
him of it. His father dies, and Pierre is rich. The neighbours 
wonder why he does not bring home a wife. But Pierre has been 
keeping his eye all the time on Fifine, and has come across her at 
long intervals. In a surly, aggressive way he has done her a 
variety of good offices. Unimaginative as these Normans are, her 
piquant charms haunt him in his dreams, and they are ever pre- 
sent to him in his waking hours. He receives no encouragement ; 
quite the contrary; Fitine seems to resent the kindness he forces 
upon her and her family; she repels anything that looks like an 
advance ; and he believes that the memory of his boyish outrage 
and of the old feud between the Lenuds and the Delpierres is 
rankling in her bosom. At last comes the explanation, after an 
out of mutual recrimination. The seen Maitre Pierre ex- 
claims in heartbreaking accents that he wishes he were at the 
bottom of the old well; for then perhaps Josephine and her mother 
would find it less hard to avail themselves of his generosity. The 
conviction of his faithful and earnest passion for her is borne for 
the first time into Josephine’s heart. Her feelings burst out in 
language as reassuring as even Pierre could desire. ‘He made 
her turn her face to the moonlight, and he saw Josephine looking 
up at him, not with scorn or hate or fear, but with love in her 
dark eyes—love which, though he had never seen it, had been 
lying there for him for many years—ay, long before he had given 
her that lift in the cart which had led to his undoing.” 

We may take as a specimen of a different style Miss Kavanagh’s 
“ Phyllis and Corydon,” although in that also the turning-point of 
the plot is the love of a prosperous man for an unhappy and friend- 
less girl. But “ Phyllisand Corydon” isa story of good society ; in 
fact, it is a striking historieal picture of the habits, privileges, and 
diversions of the French aristocracy in the good old days before 
the Revolution. It takes its name from two happy and high-born 
children playing their s in one of those pastoral dramas which 
were then so much in fashion. But the destinies of the childish 
pair of lovers promise to be very different. Phyllis, although the 
only daughter and the heiress of the rich and powerful Marquis 
de Faille, is doomed to play the part of « Cinderella, thanks to the 
cruelty of her jealous stepmother; while her Corydon, the hand- 
some and gallant Count of St. Brice, has betaken himself to the 
noble profession of arms, and is in high favour at Court. In this 
story, too, the momentous meeting of the young people comes off 
at a romantic spring, whither the high-born Phyllis has been sent 
to gather watercresses. Nothing could well be more graceful or 
more touching than the description of the interview. The Count 
reminds her of his childish promise to make the forlorn little 
maiden his bride, and claims a confirmation of it on the spot, 
which she gives him innocently and gratefully. Thenceforward 
imposed. task anythi ut easy. For the gay Marquis de Faille 
has fallen into is po a and his wife detests the Count almost 
as heartily as she hates her stepdaughter. Deeds of lawless 
violence could be perpetrated with impunity in those days, so long 
as the criminals were powerful and the victims unprotected. We 
have pictures of the state of society in the maritime city of Brest, 
when the noble gardes de pavillon indulged themselves in every sort 
of license, reminding one of the Mohawks who kept London in 
terror. Among other things, they were in the habit of literally 
laying snares for —_ women in the streets, and carrying them 
off in the cruisers bound on foreign service. More than one of 
these ruffians had been fired by the charms of the beautiful 
— and, by the connivance of her stepmother, she is supposed 
to been ravished. In reality, a relenting rival, who was like- 
wise in love with St. Brice, had od moved erst impulse 
to sacrifice herself in Phyllis’s place. So ends happily, 


‘ 


although St. Brice in the paroxysms of his despair is struck down 
by a brain-fever ; and indeed there could scarcely be a more agi- 
tating situation than when he sees the corvette Thétis spreading 
her sails in the offing, bound for the other side of the world, while 
he believes the woman whom he adores to be on board and in the 
power of her licentious officers. But all the stories show 
dramatic talent as well as powers of graceful and graphic de- 
scription, 


MALLESON’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


e he unsatisfactory treatment which the history of the Indian 
Mutiny received at the hands of the late Sir John Kaye was 
matter for regret to all who were interested in the preser- 
vation of a worthy record of that great event. With every desire 
to be fair, a kind-hearted and generous man, a careful, and at 
times picturesque, writer, Sir John Kaye lacked the judgmeat 
which should give their just proportions to the different events with 
which he had to deal; while his treatment of military operations 
was almost ludicrously inappropriate. Armed demonstrations, for 
example, in which not a soul was killed or wounded are described as 
tremendous battles, the author having accepted the general's accouat 
of his own performances, without exercising the critical faculty which 
it was his special function to use. But, faulty and inadequate as was 
Sir John Kaye's performance of his work, we are bound to say that 
it was at least superior to this continuation of it. There are two 
ways of writing contemporaneous history. Either the author may 
limit himself to giving an accurate account of what actually hap- 
pened, furnishing a trustworthy record of events forthe use of some 
future historian; or he may assume the higher office of a judge 
of the conduct of the men who took part in the events which 
he describes. But the value of the judgments passed will of 
course depend on the competence of the critic for his office. Coloael 
Malleson stops at almost every page to pass judgment in solemn, 
not to say stilted, language on the proceedings of the different 
actors in the great drama he has undertaken to describe; but we 
have never read a book with any pretensions of this sort in whieh 
the writer’s want of judgment and incompetency for the office were 
more conspicuous. 

Thus at the very outset considerable space is given to «he 
proceedings of Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna at the 
outbreak of the mutiny, of whom Colonel Malleson speaks in terms 
of absurdly exaggerated pe~ogyric as the saviour of his province. 
Mr. Tayler would certainly appear to have done his duty right 
well, putting a bold front on matters, and holding on man- 
fully to his post; but it will be plain to any reader of the nar- 
rative that the safety of Patna was not due to the defensive 
measures taken, for the English officials had little or no means at 
their disposal, but to‘the fact that the mutinous Sepoys from the 
neighbouring cantonment of Dinapoor went off in another direc- 
tion without attacking it. Had they come down on Patna, there 
would have been nothing to prevent their occupying the place, and 
the small European community would either have been killed or 
have been forced to fly. In fact, the course of affairs was deter- 
mined everywhere in the beginning, not by what the English did, 
but by the action of the mutineers. The rising, as Lord Lawrence 
has well pointed out, was essentially a military one, the people of 
the country generally taking no share in it, while the chiefs of the 
native States for the most part stood loyally by the English 
Government. In Bengal, where the Sepoy force was small, and 
which was the first part of the country to receive the succour 
coming by sea, the earliest effect of the outbreak was soon got 
under. In the Punjaub, again, was quartered the bulk of the 
European force, which made it possible for the mutiny to be 
boldly faced and put down by sheer strength and determination. 
But wherever, as in the North-West Provinces, the Sepoys were 
stationed in force, and were not kept in check by European troops, 
there the English authority was swept away for the time. 
Whether the district officials stood gallantly to their posts, or 
whether they escaped, if escape was possible, to some place of 
shelter, the result was the same. Save for the honour won by the 
spectacle of willing sacrifice at the call of duty, the country in 
either case was lost for the time, and had to be won back by 
hard fighting. That men placed in the difficult circumstances in 
which the Governments of the different provinces suddenly found 
themselves should make mistakes was only natural; but the 
judgments which the writer of this book metes out to the 
persons concerned seem singularly inappropriate. The authori- 
ties in Bengal, by keeping up a show of confidence in the 
Sepoys to the last, imparted a degree of indecision to the 
earlier operations for the suppression of the mutiny which pro- 
duced ill effects. But the same confidence was shown by the 
Governor of the North-West Provinces with much more fatal con- 
sequences. It had, perhaps, to some small extent, the effect of 
delaying the outbreak here and there for a few days; but it 
was at the sacrifice of the lives of many officials, as well as of 
their wives and children, which undoubtedly, as at Gwalior, 
might have been saved by timely precaution. Of course no one 
would wish to blame the Governor of Agra for doing what he 
thought was best under circumstances of unexampled difficulty ; 
but, while Colonel Malleson heaps abuse on the authorities of 


* History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58, commencing from the Close of 
the Second Volume of Sir John Kuye’s History of the Sepoy War. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Vol. 1. London: Allen & Co. 1878. 
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Bengal, the Governor of the North-West Provinces is lauded as 
ahero. Nota single act of Mr. Colvin’s, however, can be cited 
which tended to mitigate the stress of the calamity; on the 
contrary, to his indecision was due not only much loss of life, but 
also the destruction of all the records of his Government and of 
the private property of the European community, which was 
eventually driven for refuge into the fort of Agra. While shut 
up there, the Lieutenant-Governor succumbed to the conjoined 
effects of climate and responsibility, and died at his post, like an 
English gentleman no doubt; but it betrays a complete want 
of judgment to describe as exceptionally noble and heroic conduct 
which differed in no essential degree from that of almost every 
official in the province under the emergency of the time. 

In the treatment of purely military operations the book is still 
more faulty. Every one has heard of the defence of Arrah, and 
Major Eyre’s relief of the gallant little garrison ; two feats of arms 
well worthy of permanent record, but which in Colonel Malleson’s 
hands are rendered almost ridiculous, so far as it is possible to 
make them appear so. In describing the defence the writer 
constantly pauses to invite attention to the heroism with which 
the defenders stuck to their post; it does not seem to have 
occurred to him that the heroism really consisted in the original 
resolution to occupy it, with the uncertainty of relief. It was 
in truth a noble resolution, because escape from the place was 
still possible, and the risk of stopping there was extreme. But 
the little garrison, having once taken the resolution, and found 
themselves under shelter—where, if we remember aright, not a 
single man of them was killed or wounded—it would have been 
simply absurd not to maintain the defence as long as food and 
ammunition held out. So with regard to the relief. It was a 
— exploit, for which Sir Vincent Eyre deserves all the credit 

e has received. But when he finds himself compared to Dumouriez 
(the comparison apparently holding good so far that they were 
both military men), and described as one “ who in the silence and 
solitude of Gwalior had trained himself to be prepared for any 
emergency "—Gwalior is a large and cheerful cantonment, and 
there is no evidence to show that the Major while there went 
into training of any sort—and, a little further on, as “a god-like 
mortal,” who “shone through the mist, dispersed the black 
cloud,” and “ annihilated the revolted Sepoys,” the gallant soldier 
in question may well ask to be saved from his friends. These 
same “annihilated” Sepoys, by the way, are described a few 
pages further on as turning up again, and being again defeated by 

ajor Eyre at what is here called the “ battle” of Jugdespoor, 
where they again ran away without standing fire; or, as Colonel 
Malleson sententiously puts it, “ The loss of the British amounted 
to six wounded” 

The account of the first relief of Lucknow is equally worthless 
asa record of military events. First we are invited to share the 
indignation which the writer pours out in a great quantity of tawdry 
writing at the so-called supersession, first of Colonel Neill by 
Havelock, and afterwards of Havelock by Outram. The facts 


of the case appear to be that Neill, whose regiment was one of | 
the first to be pushed forward from Calcutta, found himself for the | 


time in temporary command of the advance, and in this position he 
showed great activity and resolution, although he had no oppor- 
tunity of displaying his qualities in actual fighting. As the number 
of troops in the front increased, it naturally followed that an officer 
of higher rank was sent up to command them, and Havelock, 
whose previous services fully entitled him to the post, was the 
man selected. In fact, Havelock had just returned from the 
Persian expedition, where he had held a command over the very 
troops now being despatched to the Upper Provinces, so that not 
to have employed him would have been to supersede him. Of 
this arrangement Colonel Malleson writes :—“ The very day he” 


(Neill) “telegraphs he is about to move on he learns that he has | 
been superseded by Havelock. He, labouring, perspiring, taking | 


no rest night or day, displaying an energy that acts as inspiration 
to all around him, has not yet been sufficiently expeditious 
for the occupiers of the gilded saloons of Calcutta.” But “it is 
one of the glories of our countrymen that, however acutely they may 
feel a disappointment of this nature, it never affects their public 
conduct.” By Colonel Malleson’s showing, however, it did affect the 
conduct of Neill, whom Havelock was obliged to threaten with 
arrest for the insubordinate letter he shortly afterwards addressed 
to him. So with regard to the subsequent appointment of Outram. 
“ Supersession !” cries our author. “ With what confidence could 
any man serve a Government which acted in this manner towards 
one who had shown, by his daring, his self-negation, his devo- 
tion . . . that he had never despaired of the safety of his country. 
It was not in this way that Rome treated her generals. Terentius 
Varro carried rashness to its extreme when he fought Hanni- 
bal; yet, recognizing the patriotism of his motives, Rome 
received Varro with applause.” The illustration is an unfortunate 
one, because, as it happens, Varro was superseded; but here 
again the essential facts are suppressed or misunderstood. Con- 
siderable reinforcements were now coming up in support of Have- 
lock’s brigade, which comprised the regiments brought round from 
Persia, and the whole now constituted a major-general’s command. 
What more proper than that the general who had commanded them 
successfully on that expedition should beappointed tocommand them 
a ? In fact, to have kept Outram unemployed merely because 
velock happened to have got to the front first would have been 
equally to supersede Outram, whose services at that time certainly 
marked him out as the foremost soldier then in India. 
The account of the advance on Lucknow is the merest penny- 


a-lining, As the force approached the city, “The pent-up 
determination of every heart found vent that mght in the expres- 
sion of firm resolve that, be the resistance of the enemy what it 
might, it should bar the way no longer.” As it got a little nearer 
the sound of firing in the direction of the Residency ceased ; “this 
silence seemed to indicate that the enemy were massing their big 
guns to oppose the relieving force. Our men, however, unawed by 
the silence, pressed on with determined step.” As if the silence 
and the absence of any visible enemy might have been a good 
reason for thinking better of the matter and turning back again! 
When the relieving force had effected its junction with the belea- 
guered garrison, there were more mouths to feed than before, and 
more space was needed for moving about. “ ‘These were difficulties, 
but to overcome difficulties is one of the natural tasks of a real man. 
2 There remained meanwhile to him” (Outram) “and to 
Havelock, and to their gallant comrades the inspiring con- 
viction that by great daring they had accomplished a feat un- 
surpassed in the history of war.” In writing of this sort, when troo 
are commended for pressing on undeterred by the silence of the 
enemy, and when what wasreallya particularly ill-served field artillery 
is styled “ big guns,” one battle is just as good as another. Flabby 
eneralities of this kind may be piled up to any extent. And biood- 
ess skirmishes having been dubbed “ battles” at the outset, the 
stock of adjectives at command must be drawn on freely when real 
fighting has to be described towards the end of the book. As for 
the “ unsurpassed” character of the feat in question, the character 
of the British army will not be enhanced by windy exaggeration. 
The force in question lost just seven hundred in killed and wounded 
in five days’ fighting, out of a total of nearly three thousand two 
hundred combatants, or less than one-fourth of its strength. 
Many a force of the same size has suffered far more heavily in as 
many hours, and history abounds in instances of equal gallantry dis- 
played, not only by British troops, but by soldiers of other nations, 
where the incentive to bravery has been far less urgent. A feat of 
arms in which more than three-fourths of the pal engaged find 
themselves safe and sound at the end can hardly be deemed extra- 
ordinarily perilous ; in fact, this force would have come short of 
the recognized standard had it under the circumstances done less, 


| for the members of it had in view the indulgence in what Colonel 


Malleson—doubtless without intending to say what is absurd— 
calls “the natural outburst of the sweetest feelings of which 
the nature of man is capable—the pleasure of aiding those in 
dire distress.” But the book teems with illustrations of the 
writer's incapacity to appreciate the relative value of the military 
operations described, as where we are told of the movement against 
‘a village on the 25th of September that “the advancing troops had 
to encounter a perfect storm of round shot and grape shot and a 
sharp fire of musketry.” And again in the same page, we read how 
Neill carried a position “ under a perfect hailstorm of muske 
bullets. Many were knocked down never to rise . It see 
a miracle how any one escaped.” A storm of bullets in which 
no one should be hit would hardly muster even in Colonel 
Malleson’s narrative ; but the official Gazette of these operations 
relates that the “many” who were “knocked down” on this 
occasion were really only a small proportion of those engaged, and 
that the losses in the “ hailstorm” which Colonel Malleson describes. 
were by no means heavy. The main part of the total loss incurred 
—even then,as we have pointed out, not excessive—was encountered 
in running the gauntlet through the town on the last day. 
After these specimens of the author's mode of handling his 
subject, such minor blemishes as the “‘ superhuman exertions” which 
an artillery officer makes to mount a disabled gun, and the “ super- 
human difficulties” in the path of Mr. Tayler, to say nothing of 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s “ practical eye,” are Losilty worth noticing. 
Were it not that military titles in India are understood to bear a 
somewhat elastic interpretation, and that officers may rise in that 
country to the highest grades in the army without gaining an 
military experience, it would be astonishing that such rubbish 
should be put forward by any military man as a record of pee { 
operations. Anglo-Indians are understood to be a thin-skinn 
race, and Colonel Malleson’s ill-natured remarks may inflict pain in 


| certain quarters, while some of the persons selected for his praise 


may be vain enough to be tickled by the flattery daubed on with 
his coarse brush eet with the body of readers who have no interest 
in petty squabbles about the relative merits of Mr. A. and Mr. B.,and 
other sma]] matters which might usefully be forgotten, the feeling 
after reading this book will be one of regret that a great subject 
should have received such inadequate and feeble treatment. 


ON TREK IN THE TRANSVAAL* 


HIS simple and unpretending work would at any time be read 
with not a little interest. In the present day, however, when 
a Cafire war draws our attention to South Africa, it is doubly 
valuable. Mrs. Roche has not, we must admit, the skill of a 
tised writer. She is at her best in the plain narrative of her 
journal, and at her worst when she remembers that she is an 
author, and begins to address her readers. She has been obliged, 
she tells us, through want of space to cut out a whole chapter in 
which she had described a tour to a valley where grew some 
gigantic trees. We have no doubt that we have thereby lost a 
piece of interesting description. A certain amount of injustice has, 
* On Trek in the Transvaal ; or, Over Berg and Veldt in South Africa. 
By Harriet A. Roche. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 
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moreover, been done to the district through which she passed, 
for her narrative, as it at present stands, has left on our minds 
the impression of an almost treeless waste. It would have been 
very easy to find room for this chapter merely by the omis- 
sion of here and there which could very easily 
spared. But it is not fair to ask that those who can show the en- 
durance, the courage, and the cheerfulness which Mrs. Roche dis- 
played in a high degree under the most trying and the most painful 
circumstances, should have also the skill which is acquired in the 
study, and which would be of but little avail in the bush. We 
may be thankful that the faults in the author's narrative are so 
few; that the dull ges come but rarely, and can be rapidly 
passed. As we pol j wi work we can exclaim with Cowper :— 


*Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world, 


But with peeping we, for our part, shall be most certainly content. 
We do not know that we ever read a description of a less inviting 
country. As we turned over Mrs. Roche's peges we did not for 
one moment feel that longing which has so often come upon us as 
we have followed other travellers through other countries, to go 
ourselves and see the wonders and the beauties which they 
describe. We have annexed the Transvaal; but to annex it is one 
matter, to colonize it will be, we should imagine, quite another. So 
long as there is an acre of uncleared ground in Canada, New 
Zealand, er even Australia, it is difficult to see, if Mrs. Roche’s 
account is correct, what there can be to tempt any one to settle in 
this part of South-East Africa, Even to get there is an exploit of 
a high order. A man who has been to the Transvaal and back 
again will have something to boast of for the rest of his life. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Roche started from Natal they bought a 
light waggon and a team of six horses. They had acted on the 
best advice they could get, but the friends whom they had con- 
sulted had been mistaken. Of what use are six horses and a light 
waggon in carrying a man and his wife and a moderate load of 
baggage along such tracks as our travellers had to cross day after 
day? They “had seen these roads before they were made,” and 
there had as yet been no General Wade for them to bless with up- 
lifted hands. But Mrs. Roche would know better how to act 
if she had another such journey to perform. She would buy a 
large buck-waggon with its team—or span, to use the word of 
the country—ot eighteen oxen. The outlay at first would be 
heavy, for oxen sell at about 12/. a head; but goods could be 
taken up in the waggon, and sold at a large profit. The oxen, 
moreover, as the author points out, “ would probably fetch a fair 
price at the end of the journey.” Those would, no doubt, that 
survived the trip; but what with an epidemic that was raging 
among the cattle, poisonous plants on which they fed and which 
carried them off, puff-adders which killed them either through fear 
of being hurt themselves or for the mere pleasure of killing, and 
lions which killed them because they were hungry, the number 
of oxen left for sale might be not a little reduced. But the 
travellers knew as yet of none of these dangers, and they not 
unnaturally trusted in six horses. They did, indeed, as they 
started from Maritzburg, spare the animals the toil of dragging the 
yesgon up the first long steep hill. They sent on the horses the 
day before to await them at the top, and hired a team of ten oxen 
to er, Bee: up. Mrs. Rochesays that, as they gravely jogged 
out of itzburg, “TJ rejoiced that horses, not oxen, were to take 
us to the Transvaal.” But, before twenty-four hours had passed, 
she “ had mentally begged pardon of those patient animals,” and 
wished she had them once more instead of the horses, The 
obstacles they came to on the road were dreadful. They were 
gravely told that they would come back with hardly a piece of 
the original waggon or harness left ; and the prophecy was not very 
far from coming true. In one place the hind wheels came off; in 
another place the pole and the fore wheels were dragged clean out. 
On one occasion, when one of the wheels broke down, it had to be 
taken off and carried in a hired cart over a river to the nearest 
blacksmith. The hire of this cart alone amounted to 2/. Ios., 
and it was only as a great favour, after a surly refusal 
had been first given, that the cart could be hired at all. 
The repairs of the waggon on the way back cost as much 
as 15]. Mrs. Roche is quite right in saying that whoever 
intends to go to the Transvaal should first learn at home some- 
thing of the art of the wheelwright, the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
and even of the butcher and the baker. She was fortunate enough 
at one of these breakdowns to fall in with a benevolent English 
baronet who had, whether at home or in Africa, picked up most 
of these arts. When she woke up in the morning she saw him 
“ tinkering away, lying on his back at full length under the waggon, 
and at work like any son of the soil.” 

But to return to our travellers as we left them on their first day’s 
journey out. The horses soon broke down hopelessly, and had to be 
changed for oxen. They were always falling lame and casting their 
shoes. To shoe them cost 178. 6d. a horse. With the oxen they got 
on much better, and at length reached their goal in the Transvaal. 
But even there anything but a Garden of Eden awaited them. 
Mrs. Roche is by no means given to complaining. On the 
contrary, she seems to have had a great power of making the best 
of everything. But still it is easy to see that she had a great deal 
to undergo. The insects alone that they met with must have been 
enough to have made life a burden, while the dust at times was 
almost suffocating. At Natal they had seen “some black things 
like lumps of bees’-wax on the wall of their bedroom near the 

iling.” When, with the natural curiosity of strangers who had 


newly arrived, they asked what they were, “Oh!” was the 
answer, “those are only old hornets’ nests.” There were besides 
cockroaches as large as “a grown-up mouse,” moths as big as bats, 
and spiders “ which clawed the air like crabs.” By the rivers 
there were swarms of mosquitoes; in some parts of the country 
there were ants which raised hills so high that the waggons 
could only pass along the track whence they had _ been 
cleared away. These ants swarmed in the houses and got 
even into the food. “ Unless,” says Mrs. Roche, “ you can swallow 
them by dozens in your food, you may dwindle away into a 
skeleton, ant-driven into your grave.” On one occasion she mentions 
that she is writing by the light of the moon, which there shines 
with wonderful brightness, as she dare not light a candle for fear 
of the insects which its glare would attract. Snakes and 
scorpions abounded. They lost one of their oxen by the bite of 
a pufl-adder; and “big snakes and venomous” were in great 
plenty. Mrs. Roche cheerfully says:—“ Let no one intending to 
come to the Transvaal be daunted by anything I may tell of these 
petty irritatiuns. Numbers will work a wonderful cure, and, by 
providing material, will reduce each one’s share of discomfort to a 
minimum.” Whether the material that is to be provided is 
material for the animals to feed on we do not clearly understand. 
If it is, we doubt whether any amount of living material would 
satisfy the fleas that she describes. 

Mrs. Roche had unhappily far greater troubles to encounter than 
any that can arise from insects. Her husband fell dangerously ill, 
and longed to be carried home. What the exact nature of the 
illness was she does not tell us. But it is clear from what she 
says that it was of a highly nervous character. He longed to be 
taken home, but he used sadly to say, and only too truly, “I shall 
never see England again. You can never get me home.” She 
made the attempt, however, and made it with a gallant spirit and an 
undaunted heart. She had happily in her waggoners two most 
faithful servants. She had treated them with kindness and con- 
sideration on their journey up, and they showed their gratitude 
abundantly. “They were,” she says, ‘“ true as steel to us then, 
sober and vigilant, showing at times almost a womanly sympathy 
for sufferings neither they nor I could do much to alleviate, 
although we all did what we could—our best.” At times on her 
way down she met with great kindness; at other times with great 
heartlessness. Some of the Boers refused to be of any service to 
them because they were English, but among other Boers they found 
that the spirit of the good Samaritan still survives in all its force. 
The same difficulties of the route awaited them, aggravated by the 
fact that one of the party was a hopeless invalid. The following 
— gives a lively picture of one of the risks of going “ on 
trek ” :— 


About midway, the pass being very narrow, two wagons had to pass us. 

One went by easily, being light, the other heavily laden, had literall 
thirty-six oxen (three spans) to tug it up. We drew to one side, and as 
watched most anxiously, I saw that it would be a miracle if our little wagon 
were not “ scrunched up” by the big one, or shunted over the precipice 
which yawned below us. The oxen were crowded together, the horns of 
some of the middle ones getting hitched into those of our wheelers, sending 
their yokes up in the air. Seeing this, I insisted that A—— should be 
lifted out. Most thankful I felt when I saw him safely placed upon a 
boulder, for, from weakness, his movements are tremulous and slow, and I 
feared that the crash might come before he could get free of the door-step. 
It was curious to see the thirty-six animals at last steer clear with their 
load, nearly the whole of them being driven right up the opposite bank, 
leaving us at last actually uninjured. 
At last they reached Maritzburg, whence they had started nine 
months before full of eager hopes. Mrs. Roche was at length able 
to get the aid ofa doctor, but the aid of man was useless. Here she 
closes her sad tale; and yet, sad though her story is, the book 
itself is not a sad one. Much of it was written before anxieties 
had begun to gather over her, and while her husband was still well 
and strong. It certainly gives a very lively picture of South 
African lite; and if it does not turn the intending settler towards 
some more favoured region, at all events it will let him know what 
he has to expect if he goes “ on trek” in the Transvaal. 


RAVENSHAW’S ANCIENT EPITAPHS.* 


} i is no paradox to say that there is almost as much fun as 
solemnity in epitaphs, and that in them not unfrequently the 
adage is inverted, and in the midst of death we are in life. Few 
rsons with a spark of humour or a sense of the ludicrous will ever 
object to killing half-an-hour among the tombstones, and there are 
few better fields for the illustration of mediocre poetry than an 
anthologia of epitaphs. So seems to have thought the compiler of 
the ample collection before us; and, whilst we cannot award a 
very high measure of praise for research to industry which has 
so much material ready to hand in the collections of Weever 

and Stow, of Camden and Pettigrew, and recently of the octo- 
genarian Mr. Booth, it is but fair to credit Mr. Ravenshaw with 
a laudable insight into the eccentricities and the humorous aspects 
of his subject, though perhaps he might have made this insight 
clearer by a few lines here and there of comment and classification. 
When he quotes Camden’s reason for his own selections in the 
Remaines concerning Britaine—“ some good, some bad, that you 
may see how learning ebbedand flowed ”—a misgiving occurs to 
us whether later years have not shown more ebb than flow in 


* Ancient Epitaphes i A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1800). Collected and set 
forth in Chronological Order. By Thomas F. Ravenshaw, M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Joseph Masters & Co. 1878. 
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this matter. Certainly, refined taste less commonly finds expression 
in this form of metrical memorial ; its language has not the terse- 
ness of the Greek, nor the pathos of some Roman models. Seldom, 
indeed, among English writers of epitaphs, has the succinctness 
found favour which inscribed on the sepulchral stone the verna- 
cular “ Gone Home,” or the Latin “ Emigravit.” English epitaph- 
writing has more frequently aimed at an exuberance of style which 
is commonly out of place, though no one could have the heart to 
cut down such an epitaph as that of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, 
on an infant :— 
Sweetly thou didst expire ; thy soul 
Flew home unstained by its new kin ; 
For ere thou knew’st how to befoul, 
Death wean’d thee from the worl and sin. 
In the book before us, of two epitaphs of this class in the first half 
of the seventeenth century (pp. 78-79), one is remarkable for little 
but promise piled up to be pulled down again; the other, by a 
bold and at that time not unfrequent transition from a Christian 
to a Pagan point of view, treats the departed innocent as a Gany- 
mede caught up to heaven to supply great Jove’s lack of a cup- 
bearer. Considerably better is that at Chichéley, Oxon, on John 
Chester, aged three :— 
Grieved at the world and crimes this early bloom 
Looked round, and sighed, and stole into his tombe ; 
His fall was like his birth ; too quick this rose 
Made haste to spread, and the same haste to close. 
Here lies his dust, but his best tomb’s fled hence, 
For marble cannot last like innocence. 
Not more than a score of years later is dated another of these 
elaborate compositions, apparently on a child, or young maiden, 
one Mary Courtney by name :— 
Near this a rare jewel’s set 
Closed up in a cabinet ; 
Let no sacrilegious hand 
Break through—'tis the strickte command 
Of the jeweller; who hath sayd 
And ’tis fit he be obeyed), 
ll require it safe and sound 
Both above and under ground. 

Notice may here be taken of an epitaph, dated 1600, in that 
mausoleum of several knightly and noble families, the church of 
Tong, near Shitfnal. There is nothing so original about. it that it 
should deserve quotation, were it not that Dugdale asserted it to 
have been written by Shakspeare. It commemorates Sir Thomas 
Stanley, who died, it would seem, when the dramatist was but 
thirteen years of age. Doubtless the idea of setting up a memorial 
to Sir Thomas may only have originated twenty years or more 
after his death; but it may be asked whetlier there is aught in 
the verse we subjoin to argue such illustrious authorship :— 

Not monumental stone preserves our fame 
Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name ; 
The memory of him for whom this stands 
Shall outlive marble, and defacing hands ; 
When all to Time’s consumption shall be given, 
Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in Heaven. 
It should be said, however, before we pass on to epitaphs of an- 
other stamp, that a fair number of the Latin inscriptions of the 
fifteenth century, in brief rhyming numbers, are fairly terse and to 
the point—e.g. this on Thomas Hill, New College, Oxford, 1468 :— 
Mons in valle jacet: quem tu Deus erige rursum, 
Ut valeat montem Christum perfingere sursum ; 
and perhaps the veiling of a play on words in the Latin is more 
tolerable than the attempt at a similar flight of fancy in the 
vernacular. This, however, is not amiss to Agnes Halke, in St. 
Alphege, Canterbury (4.D. 1502) :— 
In yis chyrcheyerd was soe hir chaunce, 
First after ye haloweinge of ye same 
Afore alle others to begynne ye dans 
W' to alle creturs is y* lothe game. 
With William Lambe, Esquire of the Chapel to Henry VIII., 
who married three wives, in humble imitation, no doubt, of his 
master, and seems to have entertained no doubt that he should 
meet all three again when “ Lambes and Goats shall sever,” 
begins a strong tide in the direction of punning play on names ; 
often, as in this instance, at exorbitant length. William Lambe’s 
epitaph runs to twenty-one lines, besides a brief proem of half-a- 
duzen. Among the punning epitaphs, not the worst is that on 
Sir Henry Goodyer (1604) :— 
An ill year of a Goodyer us bereft, 
Who gon to God much lack of him here left : 
Full of good gifts, of body and of mynde, 
Wyse, comlie, lernede, eloquent and kinde. 


There is a charming touch in the last line of a slightly later 
a Thomas W , Speaker of the House of Commons in 
1566 :— 


Here lyeth the corps of Thomas Willms Esquier, 

Twise reader he in Court appointed was, 

Whose sacred minde to vertue did aspire, 

Of Parliament he Speaker hence did passe. 

The comen peace he studied to preserve 

And true relygion ever to maynteyne, 

In place of justyce whereas he did serve, 

And now in Heaven with myghtie Jove doth rayne. 
Harford. Devon (p. 27). 


A little familiarity with the subject of such inscriptions will 
show us that from a very early date the “ art of sinking in poetry” 
has been very successfully cultivated by these authors. Anus a 
sepulchral slab at Monkleigh, Devon, bearing the name of William 


Gaye, and the date of 1561, runs through a list of the excel- 
lences, gifts, and virtues of its subject, but rises to its highest 
strain in a couplet which informs us that 
Oxford’s Academy soe prized his parts, 
That it did crowne him Laureate of Arts ; 

an amplification which non-University folks would doubtless mis- 
take for something far grander than the ordinary degree of B.A. 
This is certainly better, however, than the overpowering sublimity 
of two compositions which achieve a flight of language unapproach- 
able by the subtlest powers of interpretation. One of these ison “Three 
Children of Joseph and Arabella Maton” at St. Edmund’s, Salis- 
b (p. 168), and the other on Richard and Elizabeth Barkland, 
at Hig Ercall, Salop (p. 171). Room must be found for the 
latter, as a problem for solution :— 
When terrestrial all in chaos shall exhibit effervescence, 
Then celestial virtues with their full effulgent brilliant essence 
Shall with beaming beauteous radiance through the ebullition shine, 
Transcending to glorious regions beatifical sublime ; 
Then — power absorbed, deficient to delineate such effulgent lasting 

sparks, 
Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence over ambiguous great 

monarchs. 
The subversive radicalism which peeps out through the vagueness 
of the last line is somewhat heavily weighted with an accumula- 
tion of long and hard words, which seem to be the poet’s grand 
resource whenever he gets into difficulties with his rhyme and 
metre. 

A very frequent type of the epitaph, ancient or modern, and one 
to which ample space has been assigned in Mr. Ravenshaw’s volume, 
is that which records the virtues of a wife; and if it be the 
survivor's fortune to have buried two or three helpmates, his peetic 
fervour is all the more irrepressible. We have glanced above at 
William Lambe’s experience. One Barnabas Leigh in 1619 com- 
memorates two wives equally dear and loyal in life, though the 
one bare him fifteen children and the other died childless, It is 
said that he set up their memorial on the eve of a third iage, 
perhaps to produce a favourable impression on the bride-elect. His 
masterpiece begins thus :— 

Since neither pen nor pencill can set forth 

Of these two matchless wives the matchless worth, 
W’are fore’t to cover in this silent tombe 

The prayers of a chast and fruitful wombe ; 

And with Death’s sable veil in Darkness hide 

The ritch rare virtues of a barren Bride. 


But one Samuel Freeborne, of Prittlewell, Essex, would appear to 
have reached the ne plus ultra of even-handed impartiality in the 
case of Anna and Dorothy, his deceased wives, one of whom died 
aged thirty-three, the other forty-four years. The epitaph bespeaks 
a turn for special pleading, and the widower deprecates com- 
mitting himself to a decided opinion :— 
If he thus be pressed, 

He'll pause, then answer—truly both were best. 

Were’t in my choice that either of the twain 

Might be return’d to me to enjoie againe, 

Which should I chuse? Well, since I know not whether, 

Tl mourn for th’ losse of both, but wish for neither. 


It is but fair to add that he recognizes a “ coming time” when he 
will be glad to see both his jewels again. 

There is an endless fund of amusement to be found in what may 
be called trade epitaphs. Among such is an early one to John 
Jurret, who seems to have had three wishes at heart, if he dictated 
his own epitaph, as we should infer from the last couplet—namely, 
(1) to correct the spelling of his name—Jarret, not Garrett; (2) 
to assert his sound churchmanship; (3) to record a pious hope 
on behalf of the fraternity to which he belonged :— 


To heaven he is gone, the way before, 
Where of Grocers there is many more. 


One at Ockham, in Surrey, on John Spong, a carpenter, which 
would seem to have been written to order by a scholar, is 
original and unique :— 

Who many a sturdy oak had laid along, 

Felled by Death’s surer hatchet, here lies Spong. 

Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 

And lived by railing tho’ he had no wit. 

Old saws he had, altho’ no antiquarian, 

And styles corrected, yet no grammarian. 

Long lived he Ockham’s primest architect ; 

And lasting as his fame a tomb t’ erect, 

In vain we seek an artist such as he, 

Whose pales and gates are for eternity. 


There is no lack of other artists whose callings have survived them 
on the tombstone or tablet. One, for example, is Thomas 
Chambers, 1765. ‘“ Of such is the = of Heaven” prefaces 
the inscription oy ees that “Here lie the Remains of 
Thomas Chambers, cing-master, whose teel address and 
assiduity in teaching recommended him to all that had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance.” Of Bryan Tunstall, we are told that he was 
poor, but honest, and “a most expert angler, until Death, envious 
of his merit, threw out his line, hooked him, and landed him on 
the 21st of April, 1790.” Another is in honour of John Bilbie, 
clockmaker, aged thirty-three :— 

Bilbie, thy 

Movements kept in play 

For thirty years and more we say, 

Thy balance or thy 

Mainspring’s broken, 

And ‘all thy movements cease to work. 
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The angler-and the clockmaker respectively represent large classes, 
The former craft suggests a pun on names in the case of a cleric 
surnamed Ham (hamus), as well as less metaphoric allusions to 
the fisherman’s craft ; whilst the latter recalls the elaborate trade 
epitaph on George Rongleigh, watchmaker, as well as one on the 
much earlier artist, Thomas Pierce, who died at Berkeley, Glou- 
cestershire, in 1635. It runs as follows:— 

Here lieth Thomas Pierce whom no man taught, 

Yet he in Iron, brass, and silver wrought. 

He Jacks and Clocks and watches (with art) made 

And mended too, when others worke did fade. 

Of Berkeley five tymes Mayor this artist was ; 

And yet this mayor, this artist was but grasse, 

When his own watch was down on the Last Day, 

He that made Watches had not made a Key, 

To winde it up, but uselesse it must lie 

Until he rise againe no more to die! 
Akin to these are epitaphs on persons with trade-surnames, such 
as Anthony Cooke of Yoxford, who died on Easter Monday, 
1613, upon whom, according to his epitaph, came 

Leane hungrie death who never pity tooke, 

And cawse ye Feaste was ended slew the Cook. 
Few puns on names, however, are better than one on Anne 
Hillary of Beaminster, whose obituary panegyrist was no doubt a 
lawyer :— 

*Tis not because this woman’s Virtue dies 

That the brass tells us “ Here Anne Hillary lies.” 

Her name’s long-loved: she is in this commended : 

The poor cry out “their Hilary Term is ended.” 
This last is not given by Mr. Ravenshaw. 

We have some fault to find with the printing of more than one 
Latin epitaph. In p. 39 it would seem that the epitaph on William 
Kerwin needs re-arrauying, so that in vv. 2-4 pentameters may 
follow hexameters. In the penultimate verse of the Latin elegiacs 
on Jane Gee (Appendix, p. 179), by comparison of the English 
version in p. 53, we are led to sugvest the reading of “sedebo” for 
the impossible sdera in the last couplet—e.g. 

Non viridi posthac innixus fronde sedebo, 
Sed veluti amissa compare turtur ero. 
The work is well printed, and, with revision, will deserve a place 
among collections of tombstone literature. 


MAID ELLICE.* 


HIS is one of those books wherein the author has at-| 

tempted the impossible task of playing with pitch in white | 
kid gloves—handling mud without soiling the fingers. The 
result is, as can easily be understood, a confused medley of 
motives and circumstances, wanting all cohesion, likelihood, or 
naturalness, where the characters are not self-consistent, but 
disport themselves in directions foreign to their original in- 
tentions, and for which the reader has been left totally un- 
prepared. This is specially the case with Margaret Herne, a 
ueer mixture of Maggie Tulliver, Lizzie Lorton, and Emily 
Bronté, but without the thoroughness characteristic of each of 
these three women, and without any of their latent nobleness. 
Still the likeness is undeniable, though in any case it might have 
been better drawn ; and the objectionable matter now incorporated 


tightened lines.” Presently, after a little quiet nonchalant insolence, 
which he decides is the best line to take with her, he draws a step 
-nearer. He finds her hair, as he tells her, “different to (sic) 
what it was the last time, tighter and tidier. It ought to fall on 
the neck so as to cast a shadow. Will you let me treat you simply 
as a model and put it so ?”:— 


He had his hand on her head before she could answer, and she did not 
resist, though he saw that even her throat was dyed to crimson with the 
hot blood which rushed to the surface of her brown skin as she felt his 
smooth supple fingers drawing the masses of her hair out of their confining 
net. Masses indeed! He had really meant only to loosen it sufficiently 
to suit the picture; but as his over-hasty hand untied the string that 
bound them they fell suddenly forwards and downwards, a cascade of 
sable, waveless locks falling below her knees, and over-flowing the efforts 
of his ten fingers to restrain their sun-bronzed weight of raven beauty. 

He uttered a low exclamation, not compunction, but sheer joy and 
admiration at the wealth of woman’s locks thus disclosed to him, and 
dropped upon his knees to gather it back ; but Margaret sprang to her feet, 
tearing it roughly out of his hands, and confronted him, the dark, half- 
savage beauty of her face glowing with the fire of an outraged goddess from 
between the folds of the sable curtains falling round her; her breath 
coming in quick short pants. 

“ How dare you!” she exclaimed passionately. 

Gerrant, still kneeling, looked up at her. his new revelation of his 
strange model had confused him ; yet he had mastery enough over himself 
to recognise in that leck, that unless he conquered her his opportunity was 
lost, aud the picture tuo. 

After this they have a little quarrel, but Gerrant conquers, and 
Margaret ends by humility and drinking some wine at his request. 
Then comes a thunderstorm, when Gerrant shows himself a con- 
temptible coward, but recovers sufficient nerve to ask Margaret to 


into the work ought to have neither let alone altogether or 
have been more boldly dealt with. Tor Margaret, headlong, ill- | 
tempered, self-willed, passionate, suddenly reveals an amount of | 
modesty and prudence unsuspected of all when che finds herself in | 
the hotel with her lover Nino Gerrant, and escapes with her honour 
intact, if more than slightly damaged by appearances. This is sheer 
nonsense ; insincere nonsense. Some girls who had been deceived 
and overborne by false promises and a stronger will than their 
own—substantially good or only half-hearted girls, who had never 
let themselves go to extremes of feeling, and who had been weak | 
rather than wicked—might and probably would thus escape from 
their would-be seducer in time ; but a desperate, ferocious, reckless 
animal like Maggie Herne, a “ Fire Queen” as Gerrant calls her, 
would have stormed perhaps, and perbaps have cried, but would 
have been soon soothed by the caresses and protestations of 
the man whom she loved ; the strong physical passion on her own 
side, which the author has never attempted to disguise, would 
have asserted its power, and she would have ended by staying to 
her future eternal ruin if it must be so, but to her present — 
ness, To describe any different course of action is to give a kite 
the wing-feathers of a dove, a nettle the flower of a violet. Human 
nature has its laws as much as any other form of creation; and, 
given certain qualities, the action to be taken in such and such 
circumstances is as certain as the forms of crystals or the out- 
come of seeds. 

The second interview between Margaret and this Nino Gerrant— 
a dissolute artist, dishonourable, cowardly, coarse, whom she 
meets by stealth and loves in her reckless fashion from the first 
moment that she sees him—contains a few highly suggestive 
pa Nino has induced her to come for the second time to 
the where they had first met, that he may take her portrait ; 
and as she comes “ her cheeks were blazing with a dusky fire which 
even lit the great, inky eyes, gazing at him with a mingled defiance 
and shame hard to read, while her lips were set in two straight 


* Maid Ellice. A Novel. By Theo. Gift, Author of “True to her 
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feel his hand. “ Instinctively she put out her own and touched 
it, but drew it back almost immediately, the slim, brown fingers 
and the whole limb quivering as if from an electric shock. Ger- 
rant clasped his own over them, and held it there”; and after a 
little philandering “ bent his head over the trembling hand and 
kissed it.” Margaret treated his advances roughly, “ her face like 
her hand burning, but whether from anger or agitation he could 
not tell”; but after a time she expounds her views on kisses, 
which, she says, in her part of the world “mean something,” 
adding, “I do not like persons to kiss me; not strange women and 
girls, at any rate”; which, with “a dreamy look in her eyes,” was 
surely suggestive enough for a beginner. Yet this is the girl who, 
aiter she has run away with Gerrant, leaves him in the lurch, and 
Gerrant—the man whose description we give below—suffers him- 
self to be baulked :— 


He was a handsome man after his fashion (we have seen him before when 
he encountered the two maidens in their ramble on the previous day), 


| and largely, though not powerfully made, running more to flesh than 


muscle even in his hands, which were sun-tanned but tapering almost to 
effeminacy, and with thick soft palms of which you could not help feeling 
conscious when you shook hands with him. His face was tanned too, with 
a reddish flush covering the cheeks and chin and the lower part of the nose, 
which latter was aquiline and somewhat too thick about the nostrils: the 
eyes large, dark, very prominent and long lashed ; forehead rather receding, 
with peculiarly thick hair of a reddish chestnut colour curling closely 
down over it and round the back of the ears and throat, afterthe manner 
of the medisval Italian pictures; moustache thick too and almost hiding 
two rows of very white even teeth set between bold, sensual lips ; no hair 
upon the cheeks or the full, dimple-clefted chin ; and picturesque in his 
attire, a searlet silk handkerchief knotted loosely round the brown massive 
throat, velvet jacket, olive-green ; and somewhat shabby grey knickerbockers 
and gaiters, and a high, soft-crowned felt-hat : a costume altogether rather 
theatrical-looking, and worn with an air of being conscious that it suited 
his face and figure. 

The former suddenly brightened up even as we have been describing it ; 
and the lips moved (aiter the manner of this man) with an oath. 

“By all the devils in hell; or the seven thousand virgins of Cologne, 

there she is!” 
Add to this peculiarly unpleasant portrait the most revolting 
habit of swearing, and we must confess that “Theo. Gift” has not 
been over-nice in her choice of a model, nor over-delicate in her 
handling. 

Maid Ellice, who gives her name to the book, is a Spanish-bred, 
simple, pleasant little damsel, suddenly adopted into the rough 
Herne household, where the Squire is half mad about Saxon 
works and ways, Saxon women, and his Saxon ancestors; where 
Mrs. Herne is only a good homely kind of housewife, speaking 
very broad Yorkshire (?)—the county is called “ Downshire” in 
the book, which saves the need of any great philological exactness 
—where Margaret treats the winsome little newcomer simply like 
@ savage or a brute; and where Robin, who at first is inclined to 
treat her with scant courtesy too, yields by degrees to her fascina- 
tions and the duties of his position, and falls in love with her, as 
he is manifestly bound to do. Indeed Maid Ellice fascinates them 
all but Margaret; even the Squire, who dotes on his sullen ill- 
conditioned daughter, thinking the gentle-mannered half-foreigner 
soothing and sweet beyond expression ; while Mrs. Herne finds 
her frankly more to her mind than that dour Maggie of hers, whom 
she has never understood and never been able to get the better of. 
When Maggie runs away, the Squire of course has a cg oer 
stroke ; and, by a series of mistakes and misunderstandings, Maid 
Ellice is sent away too. Shehasa Roman Catholic cousin, one 
Gordon Maxwell, who has always been a kind of ideal to her, and 
with whom it has been achildish dream, nourished into woman- 
hood, that she should one day live as his sister and housekeeper, 
The Herne people, hearing of her “engagement” to her cousin, 
naturally think it means an engagement for marriage; and, 
though Robin is breaking his heart for her, and she is breaking 
hers for him, yet he is generous enough to manage that his obnoxious 
cousin and rival shall be brought to Hernecroft,so that the en- 
gagement between him and Ellice may be acknowledged openly 
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—_ family, and all cause of anxiety or concealment on her part 
ed. 


The mistake continues, after the manner of novels, where no 
one ever thinks of putting a straightforward question, and no one 
ever sees through a false belief. But Robin and Ellice meet by 
chance when they are both very miserable, and clear things up 
between themselves at all events, though they immediately there- 
upon take the wrong path by keeping secret what it was manifestly 
far more advisable to declare openly. This gives Gordon Max- 
well, the high-minded blunderer and well-intentioned busybody 
of the book, a handle which he does not fail to turn to the infinite 
distress and misery of two innocent and worthy young people 
who really had done nothing whatever to demand such hard 
measure. At the end everything comes right, in the good 
old orthodox way. Maggie is picked out of the lowest depths of 
London poverty and apparent degradation by Gordon Maxwell, 
and restored to the coulhinnes of her father and the bosom of her 
mother. The country looked a little coldly on her, to be sure, 
which is scarcely nang wondered at; but “ the gossip wore itself 
out in time, as all gossip does, even in the pettiest community”; 
and, “avoiding society when practicabie, and devoting herself to 
her mother, and Ellice’s children instead, her own family found her 
gentler, humbler, and more sympathetic than it had once seemed 
probable that she could ever become.” Robin and Ellice wear 
through the thousand and one misunderstandings and obstacles 
which threatened to make shipwreck of their poor little loves and 
fortunes. As for Nino Gerrant, he finds his hali-mad wife, or she 
finds him, which, to a man of his peculiar views and with discur- 
sive “claims ” continually turning up, was perhaps punishment 
enough ; and the Squire dies like a father who knows his duty 
at the very moment when it was desirable that his son should 
step into his shoes and sit in his place. Gordon Maxwell 
fultils the desire of his heart by making himself a priest, and going 
out as a missionary to the heathen, who shot him down “ while 
giving the Bread of Life to a couple of his dusky converts.” 

This, then, is the story of Maid Ellice, omitting all the minor 
characters and incidents; but it is not a story that will interest 
the ordinary reader because of its want of thoroughness. The 
character of Nino Gerrant is of itself so strangely coarse and revolt- 
ing that no one can find any sympathy with Margaret in her 
headlong passion for him; and she herself is so full of contradic- 
tions as to render her less a study than a caricature. Maid Ellice 
is pleasant ; and Robin becomes less disagreeable as the story goes 
on; but, as one swallow does not make a summer, so one sweet 
person in a book does not make a pleasant story ; and when the 
whole charm is concentrated on a single character, while all the 
rest are of varying degrees of disagreeableness, it can searcely be 
said that a novel is a decided success, or that the personages com- 
posing it are such as one would specially care to know. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HOULD the Eastern question happily pass away without in- 
volving Europe in war, this fortunate result will undoubtedly 

be in great measure attributable to the conviction of rulers and 
statesmen that the chief gainers by war would be the common 
enemies of all established political and social institutions. Any 
such disorganization of industry as a general conflict would entail 
could but replenish the ranks of those revolutionary forces in 
which Russia and Germany are beginning to see more formidable 
antagonists than Turks or Frenchmen. The moment is especially 
favourable to writers in a position to enlighten society as to its 
perils and the means of deliverance, and to discuss with authority 
the best means of dealing with the claims, reasonable and unrea- 
sonable, of the industrial masses called into being by the develop- 
ment. of manufactures and the general conditions of modern 
society. As director of the Statistical Department of the Kingdom 
of Saxony, Professor Victor Béhmert * possesses unusual opportu- 
Dities for the collection of data from which a satisfactory conclu- 
sion may be drawn; to which qualification, as no reader of his 
book will doubt, he adds those of disinterested impartiality and 
earnest philanthropy. The department of the great problem which 
he has selected for investigation on the present occasion is that of 
co-operation between master and workman. His own part is 
almost exclusively that of a reporter, and he expresses himself, 
whenever it is practicable, in the very words of the persons 
whose experience he records. A ‘more valuable mass of evi- 
denee has rarely been collected on any subject; it is only to 
be regretted that, from the nature of the case, the employer 
is almost invariably the spokesman for both parties. The 
principal question considered is the desirableness of giving the 
workman an immediate interest in the prosperity of the business 
with which he is connected. This end may be attained in one of 
three ways—either by admitting him to full partnership with a 
voice in the management of the concern, by according him a fixed 
share in the protits without participation in the direction, or by 
a system of bonuses on successful operations or on superior or extra 
work. Herr Bohmert has collected all the examples he cam find 
of the application of any of these methods from all parts of 
Europe, accompanied whenever possible with statistical returns 
showing the good or ill success of the experiment, and a narrative 


embodying the conclusions of the employer by whom it was 
tried. The first section of the work contains a concise but lumi- 
nous historical introduction; the second registers the numerous 
and weighty opinions which have been expressed against allowing 
the workman any direct interest in tor erste the remainder 
and by far the larger part consists of the reports and statistics 
already mentioned. The writer is on the whole highly favour- 
able to the system of participation, while pointing out that there 
are many industries and many special circumstances in all indus- 
tries to which it is at present inapplicable. He a to con- 
sider the system of icipation in profits without concern in the 
management of the business a necessary transition to a complete 
system of co-operation, which may offer the ultimate solution of 
the industrial problem, but for which the time is hardly ripe. 
He protests against being confounded with the socialistic writers 
who discover immorality in hired labour; even though the wages 
system may be no more destined to absolute ee than the 
systems it has — For the present the prolonged indus- 
trial crisis has checked every scheme of industrial amelioration ; 
but if the period be not suitable for actual experiment, it is 
eminently so for reflection and discussion. One important fact 
comes out pretty clearly, that co-operative industry in all its 
forms requires higher mental and moral qualities than the ordinary 
method, both on the part of employer and employed, and that 
accordingly it is not likely to succeed where one class is deficient 
in benevolence or the other in self-restraint. 

Dr. Skarzynski justly observes* that it is superfluous to continue 
repeating what is generally believed, and that consequently he 
should not have written so large a volume upon Adam Smith if he 
had discerned in him either the creator or the exemplar of sound 
political economy. As regards the former point, he labours to 
show that Smith can only be regarded as the continuator of Turgot 
and the French physioeratic school, and that these had ina con- 
siderable degree been anticipated by Hume, whose economical and 
financial speculations are analysed at considerable length. Smith’s 
claims to distinction as a moral philosopher are also impugned, 
though he is throughout treated with great respect. As regards 
the scientific value of Smith’s theory, the author professes himself 
on the side of List and Carey, the advocates of proteetion ard 
adversaries of the principle of /atsser faire. On the whole, he is 
sufficiently heretical to have had his treatise rejected by the 
University of Breslau, to which it was offered as a qualification 
for a doctor's degree. The exclusion seems unjustifiable ; the pro- 
fession of unpopular opinions should be no bar to academical 
honours when they are advanced in a scientific spirit and temper, 
of which Dr. Skarzynski, though at somewhat too great length, 
has given satisfactory proof. 

Room unquestionably exists for “a Journal of Comparative 
Jurisprudence ” +, in which, by a comparison of theoretical systems 
of law, and of the actual practice ot the most civilized nations, 
sone contribution might be made towards the ultimate adoption 
of a universal code. The journal established under this title 
will at all events serve to acquaint jurists with the practice of 
their neighbours, and the first number exhibits a remarkable 
amount of learning and research. Perhaps the most interesting 
article is one on comparative legislation on the subject of bankers’ 
cheques, an English invention which, having stolen insensibly 
into use between 1760 and 1770, has, it appears, at last worked 
its way into Russia as late as 1874. 

The “ Golden Manuscript ” of the nes in the Royal Library 
at Stockholm { has experienced a remarkable series of adventures. 
Written most probably at an Irish monastery in Italy towards the 
middle of the seventh century, we find it in the days of King 
Alfred in the hands of Scandinavian pirates, from whom it is re- 
deemed by Duke &ifred and Werburga his wife, and by them 
deposited in Canterbury Cathedral. How Canterbury came to 
lose so magnificent a treasure can only be conjectured ; but towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the MS. is found at Madrid 
in the hands of the Marquis de Liche, son of the Prime Minister, 
Don Louis de Haro, from whose representatives it was purchased 
by the learned Swede Sparverfeldt, thus eventually reaching the 
country to which, but for Duke Aélfred’s liberality, it might have 
found its way nine centuries sooner. Its beauty and the questions 
regarding its origin have already attracted the attention of Mr. 
Westwood and other palzeographers; it is now examined from the 
philological point of view by Herr Belsheim, who points out the 
discrepancies between its text and the Latin Vulgate, and con- 
siders that these exhibit traces of a Latin version prior to St. 
Jerome’s. The whole text is literally reprinted, with the addition 
of several facsimiles illustrating the peculiarities of the MS, 

It may for some time be a difficult task to assign its due weight 
to each of the elements in the science of anthropology. Philology 
held for long an undisputed preponderance ; at _— the great 
development of physiology and prehistoric archeology is evidently 
causing a reaction, which may be in danger of going too far. 
Its general scope is clearly exhibited in Herr Poesche’s § able, in- 

* Adam Smith als Moralphilosoph und Schipfer der Nationaloekonomie. 
Von Dr. W. von Skarzynski. Berlin: Grieben, London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

+ Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft. Bd. 1. Stuttgart: 


Enke. London: Kolckmann. 
~ Codex A , sive Quattuor Ev ante Hieronymum Latine 
J. Belsheim. Christianiae : 


* Die Gewinnbetheiligung. Untersuchungen iiber Arbeitsluhn und Unter- 
nehmergewinn. Von Victor Béhmert, 2 The. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London : 
Williams & Norgate. 


Malling. London: Trii 
§ Die Arier. Ein Beitrag zur historischen A 
Poesche. Jena: Costenoble. London: Williams & 


t lat Examinavit, transcripsit, 
bner. 
logie: Von Theodor 
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teresting, and rather fanciful volume on the _~ race. The 
author takes but little account of philology, and attributes too 
much importance to physiological observations often insufficiently 
verified. The work is nevertheless suggestive, and highly enter- 
tertaining. Herr Poesche starts from the postulate that every branch 
of the human family has its own natural centre, where it first at- 
tained an independent, self-conscious existence, and that its indi- 
viduality and vitality decrease in the ratio of its remoteness from 
this primitive home. This will perhaps be generally admitted. 
Instead, however, of placing the cradle of the Aryan race in Asia, 
he contends that it is to be sought in Europe, upon the upper 
waters of the Dnieper, and around the southern margin of the 
Baltic. This theory seems mainly an inference from the discovery 
of certain dolichocephalic skulls in the region in question. In 
reality, however, it rests upon the author's strong conviction that 
the German of Tacitus represents the only genuine Aryan type, and 
that every deviation from him is to be regarded as a proof of cor- 
ruption of blood. In fact, the German is but one Aryan family among 
many,and there is no more reason for defining the Aryan race as 
specifically fair than specifically dark. The assumption that a pure 
Aryan cannot be dark-complexioned leads Herr Poesche to employ 
the most disparaging language towards the natives of India, whom, 
in spite of their Aryan speech, he characterizes as “smooth-haired 
negroes.” The problem how the leastAryan of the families should pos- 
sess the most elaborately Aryan language cannot be solved with Herr 
Poesche’s data; and on his own principle of the diminution of 
energy in proportion to remoteness from the original centre, it is 
clear that a people with sufficient energy to conquer and colonize India 
must have originated at some point much nearer to India than the 
northern coasts of the Baltic. 

H. von Pessl’s * examination of the chronological system of 
Manetho proceeds on the principle of determining the point from 
which Manetho commences, and inquiring by what methods his 
long periods have been contracted to suit the notions of the eccle- 
siastical chronologists by whom his work has been transmitted to 
our own times. Herr von Pessl fixes the date of Menes, the first 
Egyptian monarch, at 3918 B.c.—a date primd facie sufficiently 
wolahlo—end —_— himself to the task of removing the various 

ifficulties which with our present imperfect knowledge must ne- 
cessarily attend the endeavour to e the dates of Manetho’s 
dynasties harmonize with any definite starting point in chronology. 

Herr G. Kaibel+ has produced a most interesting and acceptable 
volume in his collection of Greek metrical inscriptions, gathered 
from all sources, and digested under their appropriate heads. The 
majority, of course, are sepulchral or dedicatory; the former 

according to the region where they were found, the 
latter according to the nature of the subject. Copious notes are 
added, partly original, partly selected from the best authorities; 
critical for the most part, but occasionally explanatory. They 
are, in general, models of brevity and precision; and the volume, 
as a whole, appears to be one of the most serviceable contributions 
recently made to classical philology. 

It is but natural that the zealous quest for classical manuscripts 
at the period of the revival of letters should have proved a 
caer to fraud. The Tito Melemas of the day could hardly 
establish their title to erudition better than by the discovery of 
something new; and painful doubts have at various times been 
thrown on the authenticity of what had long passed muster with 
everybody. Suspicion is evidently most natural when the work 
in question exists merely in a translation, the alleged original of 
which has disappeared. Such is the case with the letters pub- 
lished as Libanius’s, in a Latin version by Francesco Zambeccaritf, 
the genuineness of which is now subjected to a searching criticism 
by R. Forster. Zambeccari, an Ttafian humanist whose literary 
activity extends from about 1466 to 1475, belonged to a dis- 
tinguished family of Bologna, and held various professorships at 

dstria, Perugia, and other places, finally entering the service 
of Ferrante, King of Naples, after which all trace of him is lost. 
The Greek manuscript from which his translation was professedly 
made has never come to light; and Herr Forster seems to have 
proved pretty clearly that it never existed. Zambeccari was 
engaged on a translation of Libanius, and Herr Forster—perha 
too fancifully—conjectures that he was dissatisfied with the 
awkwardness of his rendering, and found fabrication easier than 
eure. The forgery proved perfectly successful, no doubt 

the genuineness of the epistles having been expressed until a 
comparatively recent epoch, and Herr Forster's book being the 
first thorough investigation and scientific determination of the 
question. It is issued as a preliminary to an edition including a 
— — biography of Libanius, on which the writer has long 

n > 

Herr Mestorf, honourably known for his contributions to the 
study of prehistoric archeology, publishes a useful little manual 
of the subject as it relates to Schleswig-Holstein §, with an appeal 
to his countrymen on behalf of the investigation and preservation 
of prehistoric remains when discovered. 

. Briicke’s|| fragments on the theory of fine art are mostly of 

* Das chronologische System Manetho’s. Von H. von Pessl. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. London W illiams & Norgate. 

Epigrammata Greca ex lapidibus conlecta. Edidit G. Kaibel. lini : 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Francesco Zambeccari und die Briefe des Libanios. Von R. Forster. 
Stuttgart: Heitz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die vaterliindischen Alterthiimer Schleswig-Holsteins. Von J. Mestorf. 
Hamburg: Meissner. London : Nutt. 

Bruchstiiche aus der Theorie der bildenden Kiinste. Von Dr. E. Briicke. 
mE. Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 


@ quasi-scientific character—treating of perspective, real and 

apparent itudes, the arrangement of light and shade, and 

other points in which physiology and optics appear as auxiliaries 

4 art. The book is a volume of the International Scientific 
ries, 

Another member of the same useful collection * ts devoted to 
the physiology of the muscles and nerves, and contains, not merely 
anatomical tails, but a summary of the researches which have 
established the existence of electric currents in the animal tissues. 

The most recent writer on cremation disapproves of the 
practice, and his method of discrediting it is not wanting in in- 
genuity. He divides all systems of dealing with the corpse into 
two classes, according as they aim at its preservation or its de- 
struction. In enumerating the second he mentions—first, canni- 
balism ; secondly, dissection; thirdly, cremation. Having thus 
created a prejudice against the system to which he is — the 
remaining course of his argument is very simple. It contains 
nothing worthy of notice except some just remarks on the exagge- 
rated notions which have sometimes been entertained respecting 
the unhealthiness of cemeteries. 

Herr Nordau’s two volumes{ are well characterized by their 
title. From the point of view of abstract reason this title is a 
silly one; from a book-making point of view it is selected with 
much judgment. M. Tissot has already sold one book under it, 
and why should not Herr Nordau sell another? By the latter's 
own account, fecit indignatio versum. He is scandalized by M. 
Tissot’s injustice towards Germany, and thinks to requite it, not in 
kind, but by a sketch of French affairs conceived in a more dignified 
and generous spirit. There is, in fact, not very much in his pages 
liable to exception on the score of good taste or good feeling; the 
objection to them is one which cannot be urged against M. 
Tissot’s—their worthlessness in a literary point of view. It is, 
indeed, hardly possible that sketches of Parisian life by one who 
really knows it should be utterly destitute of entertainment, and 
some amusement may be found even here. It is the sort of amuse- 
ment, however, appropriate to the feutlleton of a second-rate Con- 
tinental newspaper, but quite unworthy of the literary Dg ve 
which accompanies these two handsome volumes, The author 
betrays no ill feeling to the subjects of his delineations, and pro- 
fesses to anticipate as thorough a reconciliation between France 
and Germany as has been effected between France and England, 
but does not recommend Germany to imitate the precedent set by 
England in the matter of the ashes of Napoleon. As nothing less 
is likely to answer, it is no great wonder that he should see the 
spectre of the “ revanche ” everywhere, and its constant recurrence 
interferes with the amusement which sketches of cafés, theatres, 
a preachers, fashions in dress and manners, bureaucracy and 

hemianism, however carelessly executed, are in general calcu- 
lated to afford. The least satisfactory part of the book is that on 
the celebrities of the day, some of whom, especially Pére Hya- 
cinthe, are treated in a very narrow and carping spirit. 

A series of novelettes by F. Kiirnberger§ forms one of the most 
agreeable collections of the kind that have lately engaged our 
attention. From the subjects of some of them, and the attention 

id to pictorial detail in all, it may be inferred that the writer 
is an artist. The design and general treatment bear, at all events, 
a strong analogy to the processes of art. In every case the writer 
has been careful to name a powerful motive supplying the keynote 
of his story, and to which the progress of the a naturally adapts 
itself, «The Artists’ Brides” is a pleasing little comedy of artist 
life, with just enough of the serious to stimulate the reader's 
curiosity and deeper sympathy. ‘ The Terrors of the Mountains” 
depicts with perfect truth to nature the complete revolution 
which a violent shock may create in the tastes and habits of a life, 
and is further recommended by some truly artistic revelations of 
the poetical side of the seemingly monotonous scenery of the fens. 
“The Heir” is another tragi-comedy ; “ The Burden of Silence,” 
a powerful study of the misery of a guilty conscience, relieved by 
frequent outbreaks of irony and satire. ‘ Love's Offence,” a moral 
tale with an admixture of the supernatural element, is chiefly 
remarkable for the highly dramatic conclusion. The most in- 
genious of all these stories, however, is the Oriental tale of 
“ Alimek and the Dervish,” which would be no unworthy pendant 
to Voltaire’s Zadig, were the humour of the situation equalled 
by the polish of the style. Alimek finds in a cavern an in- 
exhaustible purse, and a ring which gives him the power of trans- 
porting himself to any region of the earth at pleasure. Unfor- 
tunately he has not at the same time acquired wisdom, and the 
enchanted gifts merely serve to involve him in a series of mis- 
fortunes. When thoroughly discontented and despondent he meets 
a dervish who discourses to him on the insufficiency of all earthly 
possessions to ensure happiness, proves to him the inutility of his 
talismans, and steals them, leaving Alimek profoundly impressed 
with the vanity of all earthly things, even the wisdom of 
dervishes. 

A rather poor number of the Rundschau || contains the con. 


* Allgemeine Physiologie der Muskeln und Nerven. Von Dr. J. Rosenthal. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 

+ Ueber Feuerbestattung oder Leicherverbrennung, Von Dr. E. Spiess. 
Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

} Aus dem wahren Milliardenlande. Pariser Studien und Bilder. Von 
Max Nordau. 2Bde. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

Novellen. Von Ferdinand Kiirnberger. Berlin: Hertz. London‘ 
Williams & Norgate. 
Deutsche Rundschau. _ Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg, 


Jahrg. 4. Hft.9. Berlin: Paetel, London: Tribner & Co. 
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clusion of a previous article on the late Prince Tcherkasski, 
describing his administration of Bulgaria, and the despotic and 
egotistic proceedings by which he contrived to make Russia almost 
as odious in that province as in Servia and Roumania. Pro- 
fessor Brandis’s account of the Swedish poet Tegner is also 
included. It is perhaps not generally known that this gentle and 
spiritual poet—a bishop, moreover—was in his latter years the 
victim of an unhappy and unlawful passion, and for a short time 
the inmate of a liven. An article on photography gives much 
interesting information respecting its most recent practi 
applications. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SatuRDAY Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornertncuamM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 


the value of £24, giving Free Tuition, will be pha oy for comnpetiticnn, on Ls 


July 18.—For further particulars apply to to the Rev. the HEaD-MasTer, School H 


Highgate, N. 
M A VERN COLL E@ E. 
“has NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


Pp CIVIL SERVICE.—The followin ring were the successful 


Candidates at the recent open competition for the Civil Service of India. 
No. in order of Merit Total Marks. 

1 *Holt, James Richard 
2 Brizht, William Robert ... 
3 *Iuglis, 

4*) 

5 *K 

6* 

7 

8 *Moriarty Arthur Stephen ...... 1.596 
9* rancie Angele Theodore 
10 Ward J. QO. 64 
162 
12 y Douglas ....... 1,556 
13 *Wedderburn, Francis Edward 1548 


pa hat 5 Mr. WREN, 3 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W.. who prepares Resident and 
ly 


GEDBERGH, Yorkshire. —Owing to completion of Head- 
Master's new house (built with every convenience for forty BOYS, at a cost of £10,000), 
there will be Vacancies after the Holidays. Inclusive terms.. Application be 
made to the Rev. T. G. HurT (who to the Head-Master's present house), or 
HEAD-MASTER. 


| jOGIO and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Tuition in these 

subjects, or in Moral, Mental, and Pal Philosophy, by a GRADUATE of Cam- 
bridge who has taken honours therein. PUP LS prepared for the University Examinations 
Terms and Testimoniais forwarded on pane a by letter to D. Y. A., i2 Carrol Road, 
Highgate Road, London. 


CLERGYMAN wishes to ENGAGE, in September, a 
GRA a oy either of Oxford or Cambridge, to assist Nine in the work of his School.— 
Address, the Rev. W. ‘TI. BkowNING, Manor House, Thorpe Mandeville, Banbury. 


A&l GENTLEMAN, of extensive Literary and General Business 
Experience, desires an appointment as SECRETARY, or in any Confidential 
Position.—Address, GRADUATE, 5 Bensham Grove, New Thornton Heath. 


AN unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, deli Sup. The 

situate, near Town.—The LEASE (with or without the LD. The 
Mansion, standing in extensive and beautiful grounds, formin; 
adapted as a Residence for a family of highest fest distinction, oi attractive 
Private Hotel and a charming Retreat, or as a College, First-class School, Sanitarium, or other 
large Institution._For cards to view and further pe as apply to WILKINSON & SON, 
Estate Agents and Upholsterers, 8 Old Bond Street, adilly, W 
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The Congress. Germany. The French Academy. 
‘The Power of Making Treaties. American Political Frauds. 
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Responsible Government in the Colonies. ‘he Albion Swindle. 


Consolation. Sublimity by Cubic Measure. 
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The French Exhibition—VI. The Operas. 
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Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny. On Trek in the Transvaal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSICAL UNION.—HANS VON BULOW has most kindly 

tendered his services to Professor ELLA, on Tuesday, June 18 (his Last Performance 

this Season), with PAPINI, LASSERRE, sc., at a Quarter past Three, St. goa Hall. 

Duet, Violoncelio and Piano, Suint Saens ; "Quartet, 82, the last of Ilaydn ; Trio, B flat, on 97, 
Beothoves Solos, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt, &c. Tickets, to all parte of the 

's. 6d. each, to be had of Lucas & Ollivier, Bond Street; and Austin. at the Hall. Visitors = 

at the Street Entrance. No persun adimi tted without a Ticket. 
Protessor ELLA, Director. 


PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT. 
WORCESTERSHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A VERY VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AND TITHE-FREE 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, consisting of the Middlehill Estate, and the whole of the 
Manors of Buckland and Laverton, with the advowson of the Rectory of Buckland. It 
contains in all about 2,783 acres, of which 776 acres are in the Parish of Broadway, County 
Worcester, and 2,007 acres in the adjoining Parish of Buckland, County Gloucester, com- 
prising that entire Parish, with the exception of the Glebe. Broadway is 90 miles from 
London, on the main London and Worcester road, 16 miles from Cheltenham, and six 
miles from Evesham on the Great Western and Midland Lines. The Estate is situated in 
the midst of an important agricultural and first-rate hunting district, amongst some 
of the finest scenery in the Midland Counties, with exceptional facilities for the preservation 
of any amount of game. There is an inexhaustible supply of the purest water throughout the 
property, which is, however, so situated on the gentle slopes of the Cotswold Hills that 
any damage to the lands from floods is ere The inside of the Mansion House of 
Middlehill, for so many years the d y of the d library of the late Sir 
Thomas Phiilipps, is in a dilapidated state, but the exterior walls are of stone and 
are in good condition. The whole is easily of and i 
or the materials would save great expense to any purchaser desirous of rebuilding on avy 
of the numerous exquisite sites in the locality, the undul and p que grounds 
about the house being richly timbered and of a park-like character, with every facility for 
the formation of an ornamental lake. The farms are let to highly respectable yearly 
tenants, none of whom bject to the provisi of the Agri idings Act, and 
the present income therefrom is about £4,360 a year; but the rental has been and is 
gradually and steadily increasing. In addition to the land producing rental, there are 
over 250 acres of pleasure-grounds, woods, coppices, and plantations, in hand. 


N ESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are instructed to offer the above 
i ESTATE for SALE BY AUCTION, in one Lot, on Friday, July 19, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, London. 

Particulars, with Plans, are being prepared, and when ready, may be obtained of Messrs. 
Kiyszy & Solicitors, 9 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C.; of Mr. H. Linaker, Land 
Agent, Frodsham, Preston Brook, Cheshire ; at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
GLASIER & Sows, 41 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M. D. Edin. shealth resort % Invalids 
and others. Turkish Bathson the d Park. 
on application. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean. India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam oe Company despatch 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every y, from Venice every 
Friday,aud from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C..and 25 Street,S.W. 


rpours to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLA 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COM PA: NY enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. LLoyp, Secretary,Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Rooms. Sp ft for Ladi Sea- Water Servicein the Hotel. 
HOTEL, 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manoyer. 
N ORFOLK 
old-established County Family Notel, 


BRIGHTON. 
entirely rebuilt in 1966, and more recently enlarged. is replete with every comfort. and in the 
best righton, between the West Pier and the extensive Lawn Promenade. 


ORE’'S GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 

*“ CHRIST hort + the PRE TORIUM.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 

SALEM,” each 33 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,"’ Christian Martyrs,” 
at the DORE GALLERY.35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


(GG ROSVENOR GALLERY.— SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


Open daily from Nine A.M. until Six P.t. Admission, Is. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SU ND AY FUND. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 30, 1878. Cheques crossed Bank of England, and P.O.0. made 

payable to the Secretary, Mr. HeNry N. Cosraxce. should be sent to the Mansion House. 


COLLEGE of ST. PAUL, Stony Stratford—SCHOL AR- 
PS.—The EXAMINATION for these Scholarships is eaavouinity POSTPONED 
till Jules 4 —Application should be made to the WARDEN before July 1. 
ETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £60 per 
um. Age of Candidates, Eleven to Fifteen. Competition in July.—Apply for par- 
to the HeapD-MAsTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(£40 and £909 your). to be competed for “ Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the 
Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


in 
Ladies" and Geatlenen's Cottve Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. ‘Table 
a Hot Hote, seps arate tables, at 6.30, GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


ACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY. Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


QED ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.— Persons having 

any to SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent pe — Messrs. 
ng Dentists, 378 Oxford Street. near (late ‘of Ebury 
Street). “The original and only genuine 


"THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, **M. F. DENT 
is the finest we have ever had on trial." The Report on Chronometers, Watches, &c. by the 
io at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on application._M. F. DENT, Chronometer, 
‘atch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ASSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
£1,000,000, 
Curer Orrice—62 KING WILLI AM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BRaNcues—West End, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Luton, Mauehester, Worcester, York. 


RESCLTS OF 1877. 


GENERAL COMPANY. 


New Life Assurances MB 
New Lite Premiums ........... cco 34503 
Total Life Premiums for the Year ..... eee 100,196 
Added to Funds in Five Y 188,310 
Assets on December 31, 642,106 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and = IN SURANCE OFF ICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications | for Agencies are invited fr from Persons of influence. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH [ LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 

Premium Income .........- 

n 
8 divided every Five Years. 
oman: additions, £1 10s. per cent. per annum. pel 
ns granted in connection with Life A on Life 


R ions, and other 
Approved Securities. 


J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFrrice MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ....... 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Invested assets on D b £5,476,015 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Income for the year 1877 ........-ecececerecscecccccccccccocees 434,597 


Amount paid on death to I ber last .. 11,538,820 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto: 5,523,138 
The Expenses of M t (including C: ) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 
Income. 


Attention is specially directed Bac! the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the new rates of 
premium adopted, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofo e; to the new 
conditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal will be sent on application. 


PHENtIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, cease, 1782.” 
Prompt and ae Loss Settlem 
Lasurances effecte: din all parte of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice— NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BranycuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Depvsits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay oa Pensions realized. 
on = ther description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
ansac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


DENT & OO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal | 
bd London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CURONOMETERS, se.,to Her 


Maj 
Makersof the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 
Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Roy al Observatory, Greenwich. 
Catalugues on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


- STEEL PENS. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 199 TOTTENITAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. | 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with ‘Lerms. post free. — 248, 249,and 250 TottenhamCourt Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S PRIVATE 


COLLECTION OF 
BLUE AND WHITE NANKIN PORCELAIN. 


This important Collection has been intrusted to 
Mr. MARKS, FOR EXHIBITION DURING A LIMITED PERIOD. 


On View from Twelve to Five, Saturdays excepted, at 
895 OXFORD STREET. 
Entrance free on presentation of Card. 


Messrs. MORTLOCK’S NEW EXHIBITION ROOM, 
Arranged for the display and Classification of Chefs-d’euvre and Art Works, in Porcelain 
and Pottery, selected from the Minton, Worcester, and Wedgwood Ateliers, is 
NOW OPEN from Nine to Six. 
Entrance, 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, London, W. 


| 


I ‘HE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 
for holding a Book or Writing Desk. Lamp, Meals, &c. -s in any position over an Easy 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant stooping: while read- 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful gift. Prices from 2is. Drawings post free 
A. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Ovening. 
Prospectuses free._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


per ARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the T oilet, the 
Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined. free from excess of alkali and from artificial 
colouring, delicately and wholesomely perfumed, it is Soapin its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability makes it also the most economical. For ladies, 
children, or any one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ trial, received Six 
Prize Medals, and the valued recommendation of Dr. Odling, F.R.S.. Professor of Chemistry, 
Oxtord University.— —Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”"—* There's no sweeter 


rss comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
protected wy the Name and Trade Mark of 

- D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London, 


P- ARIS EXHIBITION. — Messrs. FELTOE & SONS are 
appointed Purveyors of the “SPECIALITE” SHERRY to the British Refresh- 
ment Department.—Albemarle Street, W.; 8% Union Court,and 80 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 
110 King Street, Manchester ; and 67 King’s Read, Brighton. Established sixty-three years. 


KINAHA N’S L L 
— Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most vanie- 
me. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says 
The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.’* 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


KY LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Site Receipts,and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated.—_92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 1s Trinity ‘Street, London.S,E. 


H48v EY'S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S 


CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuablearticle.”—Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."— Food. Water,and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. —Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
tree on application. 


a + RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Cry Springs. Corks branded R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mar’ 
LLISS RUTHIN W ATE RS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale_R. ELLIS & SON, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Street, Cavendish Square 


SAV ORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, solicit attention 


to their 


PANCREATIC EMPLSION, which is now recommended by 


the Medical Profession in all Countries, as a 


MEDICINAL FOOD, most beneficial to Invalids and t and those 


having any tendency to 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. It nourishes 


« the system by the introduction of stable solid fats, the econary Food for Consump- 
ves, &C. 


SAV ORY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Home on L un Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Soldin 
Bottles as WINE. a ; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s.. 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d.:; and BOW! > ion “Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers T. MORSON « SO? at outhampton Row. Russell Square, London. 


AY FEVER—ANTHOXAN THUM, administered as spray, 


allays all the symptoms of this distressing affection. 2s. 6d. per Bottle ; free by post 
for 33 Stamps. Spray Producer, 5s. ; free by post for 63 Stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homcopathic Chemists, | 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


FLEAS IN DOGS. 


(the Prize Medal Dog Soap) instantly destroys Insects, cleanses the Skin, and improves 
the Coat. Price 1s.—Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—o— 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
DIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 
Edition contains all the leading Books of gen eral interest lately added to the Library. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALCGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
reatly reduced prices, is now ready. ‘This Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, 
Tol. III.; Life of Lord Melbourne, Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor, Wallace's Russia, 
Baker's Turkey, McCoan’s Egypt, Thomson's Voyage of the ¢ err nger, Life and Letters of 
Charles Kingsley, London in “Jacobite Times. by Dr. Doran; Life of Pius [X., by T. 
‘Trollope ; Miss Misanthrope ; An Open Verdict, and an Sf large Selection Of other 
Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Hi; wher Class of Fiction, and is especially “commended to the attention of 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purch asers of modern Books. 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE"S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


’ | ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 507 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ouutnet to ; the supply required. All 

the bent New Books, English, French, and Ge ae ly o Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 

*_* 2, Csrenes Catalogne. ue of Surplus Books ‘offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be ree on applica’ 

BOOTH’'S, CHURTON’s HODGSON’S SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz.: 
we J.T 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 383Southampton Street, Strand, 
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Just published, 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. pp. xx.—606, cloth, 38s. ; morocco, £2 10s. 


A NARRATIVE OF 
THE LATE DR. CHARLES BEKE’S 


DISCOVERY OF MOUNT SINAI 
IN ARABIA, AND OF MIDIAN. 


Edited by Mrs. BEKE. 
With Portrait, Map, Illustrations, and Geological Report by J. MILNE, F.G.S. 
This work is the narrative of an Expedition to North-Western Arabia, undertaken 
in 1874 by the late Dr. CHARLES BEKE, in order to establish by personal observation 
the correctness of the views expressed in his ‘* Origines Liblicae ” (forty-four years 


ago) respecting the true position of the Holy Mountain on which the Law was 
revealed to Moses in sight of ail the Children of Israel. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


ROSS NEIL’S PLAYS. 


LADY JANE GREY. 
INEZ; or, the Bride of Portugal. 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 8s. 


THE CID. 

THE KING and the ANGEL. 

DUKE for a DAY; or, the Tailor of Brussels. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 8s. 

ELFINELLA; or, Home from Fairyland. 

LORD and LADY RUSSELL. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


IEWS in the FRENCH EXHIBITION.—See THE 
BUILDER of this Week for Views of the Sevres Stand; the mere Fire Brigade Station, 
Southwark, &c.—Proceedings of the Architectural Congress—Mu ration—Fireproot 
Construction—Testing Materials—The Natural Histo’ ry ubilee of the Engineers— 
Preservation of lron—Carlisle Bridge, &e. 4d. ; by 43d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NEW CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS in various 


cow of Literature, to be had gratis and post free, from PICKERING & CO., 
196 lly 


COLONEL MALLESON ON THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 
In One Volume, in 8vo. with Six Maps, price 15s. 


HE NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUBSIDIARY 
ALLIANCE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT; an Historical Sketch. 
ont a Notice of the Mediatized and Minor States. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
“Colonel Malleson is recognised as one of the masters of Indian history ; and his 
acquaintance with the past vicissitudes as well as the actual state of the feudatory 
States of Hindostan could not be easily surpassed.”—The Times, June 10. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Second Edition in 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
PHILOMORUS, Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir Taomas 


More. 
London, Loxnemans & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
of the CATACOMBS; or, Christian Inscriptions 


in Rome during the First Four Centuries. By the Rev. J. Spr NCER fone. 
core, D.D. Canon of Birmingham, Author of ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea’ * (of which a 
New Edition is in the press) and of “ A Visit to the Roman Catacombs,” a Popular 
Abridgment, price 4s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PoEMs and TRANSCRIPTS. By Everxr Lee 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS. By M. M. T. Sanpys, Authoress of 


THE DECALOGUE, THE BELIEF, and ~ LORD'S PRAYER VERSIFIED. 
—o PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


REISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY’S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Just published, 2 vols. 12s. 
JRECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. By 
Epwarp JOHN TRELAW NY. 
PICKERING & CO., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, 1 vol. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
(GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy; The SECRETARY: 
Play ; and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By R. J. Giumay. 


Published by EMILY FAITHFUL, Printer and Publisher in er to Her Majesty, 
ictoria Steam Press, 117 Praca Street, V 


Sixth Edition, post free, Is. 


DE. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By Ronenr G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &¢. 
5 Bulstrode Street. Cavendish Square, London, W. 


London: C. MircukL. x Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITIL ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, Is. Sd. 


of QUACKS and QUACKERY., 
** DETECTOR,” reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 
ations," how the t t t t 
wand see ah isgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 
London 


: BAILLibRe & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


TWO GREAT EXPEDITIONS. 


“Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the mystery of African geography." 
Se 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 150 Full-page and other Illustrations 
from Photographs and Sketches taken by Mr. Stanley, 
and 10 Maps, price 42s. 


THROUGH THE DARK 
CONTINENT: 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE, AROUND THE GREAT 
LAKES, AND DOWN THE CONGO. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


As a proof of the world-wide interest felt in Mr. Stanley’s Discoveries, it may be 
mentioned that simultaneously with the English Edition the Work is also published 
in America, Canada, France, Germany, Norway, Italy, Denmark, and other 
Countries. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ENGLISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Published by Permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO 
THE POLAR SEA 


During 1875—76, in H.M. Ships “Alert” and “ Discovery.” 


By Captain Sir G. S. NARES, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Commander of the Expedition. 


WITH NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by Captain H. W. egy F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Naturalist 
the Expedition. 


2 vols. demy Svo. with numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Photographs from 
Negatives taken by Members of the Expedition, Maps, &c. 42s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


THE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 


Second Edition, 32mo. with 4 Maps, &c. roan, with tuck, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, with tuck, 12s. Gd. 


BELLOWS’ 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


The New Edition, which is but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and 
tains many Th ds of Additional Words and Renderings. Miniature Maps of 
France, the British Isles, Paris, and London are added to the Geographical Section. 


“As complete a Dictionary of the French and English Languages as has ever been pub- 
lished.” —Times. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


PARISIAN LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE. 


Published this day, square Svo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tops, 14s. 


PARIS ORIGINALS. 
By A. EGMONT HAKE, 


With TWENTY ETCHINGS by LEON RICHETON. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE LATE WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Red Line Edition, crown 8vo. with 24 Illustrations and we of the Author, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Collected and Arranged by Himself. 


Also, a CHEAPER EDITION, small crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. 


3s. 6d. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON. 2 vols. 21s. 


EASTERN COUNTIES—ESSEX, CAM- 
BRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK. 12s. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 
Price 10s. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 12s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 9s. 


SOUTH WALES, 7s. 
NORTH WALES, 7s. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 9s. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and LAN- 
CASHIRE. 10s. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 


ENGLISH LAKES—WESTMORLAND and 
CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 


IRELAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


” 


” 


” 


” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 

NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 10s. 
SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 9s. 
SOUTH GERMANY and TYROL. 10s. 


FRANCE, Part I: NORMANDY, BRIT- 
TANY, and the PYRENEES. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II.: CENTRAL, SOUTH- 
ERN, and EASTERN FRANCE. 7s. 6d. 


PARIS and its ENVIRONS, with Account 
and Plan of the Exhibition. 3s. 6d. 


ALGERIA. 9s. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
SPAIN. 20s. 

PORTUGAL and LISBON. 12s. 

RUSSIA and FINLAND. 18s. 


DENMARK. 6s. 
NORWAY. 9s. 
SWEDEN. 6s. 


SYRIA and PALESTINE. 20s, 

MAP of PALESTINE. 12s. 

BOMBAY. 12s. 

MADRAS. 12s, 

EGYPT and the NILE. lds. 

TURKEY and CONSTANTINOPLE. lis. 
GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. lds. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases induced by it. By Hucu CamPBE.i, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 


Physicians. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, June 15, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“A CANADIAN HEROINE,” “ AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. 


LADY HOLM. By Annie L. Watker, Author 


of “‘ Against Her Will,” “ A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


(This day. 
ELIOT the YOUNGER: 


a Fiction in Free- 
hand. By Bz eRNARD 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ion it, lofty and even In a “good. fair woman,’ or the 
next most beautiful thing, @ young, spring day, Mr. Barker writes poetry in very noble prose. 
eenesene The writer is often h lly brilliant of fancy. Almost every page 
contains an epigram or a clever say ing ‘worth remembering........ There are little touches of 
nature too worthy of Thackeray.”’—Standard. 


rker’s story has several merits. The relations between Phebe Langham and the 
young ‘Oxonian are eminently natural........ The Skimpole-like Draycott and the cynical 
Ogilvie, Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are substantial entities.""—A theneeum. 

“ A clever, readable, and enjoyable novel........ In both its phases the story is a good one. 
The personages are drawn with vigour, and with a light, graceful touch. which it is positively 
refreshing to encounter........ he descriptions of the lite and society of Bohemia are ae 
too ; they give the im pone — the author is familiar with the sce 


and people he so 
gracefully and tenderly yan 


scenes 
There is also a good deal of light humour in the 
Scotsman, 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“PRETTY MISS BELLEW.” 


MAID ELLICE. By the Author of “ Pretty 


Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,” &c. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


“An original and clever story.......+. We can heartily commend ‘ Maid Ellice’ to our 
readers.” —Sunday Times. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 


Sea. By SypNey Mostyn, Author of ‘“‘ The Surgeon's Secret,” &e, 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. 


The ATHEN.LUM fg “* As a welcome exception to the dreary average of drawing-room 
complications, * The Little Loo" deserves readers and purchasers. 

The SP TOR says : “ We have nothing but praise to give tothe story. It is well con- 
ceived and powerfully told. Every detail is carefully contrived to give effect to the whole...... 
This is one of the novels which cannot be criticized in detail without a damaging interference 
with the interest of its plot, and we must therefore ask our readers so far to take our recom- 
mendation on trust.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: “ Mr. Mostyn’ s story is full of thrilling interest from the first page 
to the last. It is written. 

The SUNDAY TIMES ms “ It is difficult in few words to convey the charm that this 

first to last the interest never flags We can heartily recommend 
Mr. ostyn’s charming gz book to our readers.” 

FINANCIAL OPINION says: “ Not Marryat, or Dana, or Hermann Melville himself has 

written any better sea stories than this tale of * The Little Loo.’ 


SECOND EDITION OF 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artuur Lewis, 


Author of “‘ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The SPECTATOR says: “ We gladly recognize the evidences of literary power which 
*Salthurst’ ay It is well written throughout, and the scene of the shipwreck, made all 
se a striking by the contrast with the comedy of the preceding chapter, is very powerful 


FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. 


By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forresr- 


Grant, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise,” &c. 3 vols. 3ls.6d. [This day. 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


|THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of an 


UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by Hnisetr, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 


IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love Story. 


By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“A charming little romance........ It is treated so delicately and simply, and is so free from 
vulgarity and bold commonplace, that it interests the reader from beginning to eat . 
thenaum. 
“ A very pretty story........ Agnes is a very finely-drawn character.""—Spe 
“Is charmingly told and proves very pleasant reading........ Superior to = =i works of 
its class." — Sunday Times. 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the Spanish 


Main. By W. WESTALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The description of Trinidad —_ of tropical scenery generally is bys done without any 
undue straining after effect........ good book to put into the hands of boys.” ~ Academy. 


THE FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: a Tale 


of the Siege. By ELIZABETH M, ALFORD. Crown 8Vo. 6s. 


UNTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 


By ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and morn, 
With the burden of an honour unto which she was not born.” 


TENNYSON. 
“ Cleverly and gracefully written.” — A thenceum. 


THE GREGORS: a Cornish sia. By JANE 


H. SPErTIGUE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LOVED and UNLOVED: 


Harriet Davis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MILES: a Town Story. By the Author of 


“ Fan.” Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 3s, 6d. 


be commended for simplici ity of style and soundness of thought ."'— Academy. 
ok story which others than * the young’ may read with pleasure.” —S; 


a Story. By 


London: H. RENsHaw, 356 Strand. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
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June 15, 1878.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. “RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED PERSONS during the SECOND 
FMPIRE. By the late Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Smmpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of LADY CHATTERTON: 


with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. HENEAGE DERING. 8vo. lis. 


“ Lady Chatterton’s Diary gives a sketch of pay during a well known but ever interesting 
peri . Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a graceful epilogue to the 
story of an interesting life.”—A theneum. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JOHN MARTIN, nehenmes and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of “* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
A beautiful and pathetic story, one worth reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. 


Liyyazus Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewickxe, 


Author of “ Onwards, but Whither?” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A well and artistically told story. The characters are true to nature ; the dialogue is fresh 
and lively.”—Court Journal. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernax- 


Epwanrps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's reputation.""—Sunday Times. 
“ It is replete with the deepest interest. ‘The characters are life-like.”—Court Journal. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Jonn 


Kent SPENDER, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and it is written with care. In Mrs, 
Elmore the author has drawn a beautiful and noble character."”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 
An exceptionall, delightful | 7. ae reader cnn reviewer may well rejoice over so 
vivid and truthful a life picture.” 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This powerful novel is well written ; the interest never flags.""—Morning Post. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MOLEsWoRTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 
“ We have read * Hathercourt Rectory’ with not a little pleasure.”—Saturday Review. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oxrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c, 3 vols. [Just ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPDISTS. 


By Joun Morey. 2 vols. demy. (This day. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain Lucas. Demy 8vo. with 


Illustrations, 12s, [This day. 
FASHION THEN and NOW. By Lord 
Lennox. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. (This day. 


At all Booksellers’, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By CrauDE 


= R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings by the 
uthor. 


THE NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. each 6s. 
EDINA. OSWALD CRAY. 
EAST LYNNE. 75th Thousand. DENE HOLLOW. 
THE CHANNINGS. 30th Thousand. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.} TREVLYN HOLD. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. MILDRED ARKELL. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE, ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. ANNIE HEREFORD, 
BESSY RANE. A LIFE’S SECRET. 
ROLAND YORKE. RED COURT FARM. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. PARKWATER. 


THE NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 
At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. each 6s. 
JOAN. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
NANCY. COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 


FIVE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE or LUCRE? By Roserr Brack. 


38 vols. 


“ A fresh and original novel. . reader is in the grip of the author from the 
beginning to the end.”—Piccadili 


Ir 
THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and THE 
HOUSE of PENARVAN. From the French, b Lely GEORGIANA 
FuLierton, Author of “ Too Strange Not to be rue,” &c. 2 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


SEAFORTH. By Ftorence 


Author of “ Misund ” &c. 3 vols. 


JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE? 


By Mrs. Annre Epwarpes, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 


KINGSDENE. By the Hon. Mrs. Feruerstoy- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. 


Also, next week, 3 vols. 


FREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs.Jerningham’s 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By J.G. 


WnrytTe-MELVILLE. Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo. with Lllustrations by 
Ldyur Giberne, 12s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
COUNTY versus COUNTER. By T. Russett 


Moyro. 3 vols. [This day. 
HANDS, NOT HEARTS. By Lady Scuusrer. 
1 vol. 


LATTER-DAY NOVEL. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel CHARLES EDWARD MANSFIELD, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Bucharest, 2 vols. 


THE CHILD of the DESERT. By Colonel 
the Hon. C. S. VEREKER. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Journal.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


DR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION now Svo. with Portrait etclicu vy r. Kajon, after 
Watts, R.A., cloth, 16s, 


GEORGE MOORE, 
MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


is represented to us without com- 
ment or apology, just as he appeared to his associates.”—Saturday Review. 


* “We believe that Mr. Smiles could make any biography which he chose to write 


Just published, demy 8vo. 15s. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 


By his DAUGHTER. 


‘With a Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings, 
and a Portrait. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


g, but he has not here the merit of writing a pleasant book on a barren 
subject. The subject is one which might have inspired a less gifted and less symmpa- 
thetic biographer than the author of the lives of George Stephenson and Thomas 
Edward.”—Standard. 

““ We owe to Dr. Smiles a biography of him, published by Messrs. Routledge, 
which is as interesting and instructive as could well be be imagined. It also ae 
a portrait of him which will be acceptable to many readers. This handsomel 
printed memoir should be the book of the season.” —City Press. 


** Will be the greatest literary success of this present year.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


“ Dr. Smiles has executed his task with great skill, and the value of the book 
(which is a handsome volume of over 500 pages) is much advanced by a thoroughly 
artistic portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., etched by Rajon.”—Carlisle Journal. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


I 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAIR TO SEE.” 


MINE IS THINE. By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. 


Locxuart. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 25s. 6d._ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 


JUNIA: a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


price 25s. 6d. 


tr 
NEW NOVEL OF THE “CHEVELEY” SERIES. 


SAUL WEIR. Part I. Large 8vo. with Illus- 


trations, ls. To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts. 


IV 
NEW SERIES OF “TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’” 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


Vol. Il. Fep. 1s. 
To be published Monthly. 


v 
CABINET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
NEW VOLUME. 


AMOS BARTON and Mr. GILFIL’S LOVE 


STORY. Small 8vo. 5s. 
To be completed in 19 volumes. 


vI 
NEW WORK OF TRAVEL. 


ROUND ABOUT the CARPATHIANS. By 


AnprREW F. Crossz. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


vir 
NEW VOLUME OF “ anne | CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
DERS 


GOETHE. By A. Harwazp, Q.C. Fep. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. WM. H. ALLEN & CO0.’S 


LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG the WILD BEASTS of INDIA: 
their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation ; with an Account of 
the Modes of Capturing and Taming Ele phante. By G. P. SANDERSON, Officer 
in Charge of the Government Elephant Catching ‘Establishment in Mysore. 
Small 4to. with 21 full-page Illustrations, 25s, 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. Vol. I. Commencing 


from the Close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's “History of the 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 
Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Pamily Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “Tinsleys’” and find 
genuine recreation. 


Now ready at every Library, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Axserr 


D. VaNpAM, Author of “ An Every-day Heroine,” &c. 
VOL. 
THE PREFACE.—A MISGUIDED PARENT. 
LOVE’S IMPENITENCE.—TuHE Story oF H&LOISE AND ABAILARBD RETOLD. 
AN UNREQUITED LOVE.—PETRARCH AND LAURA. 
THE LOVE THAT LIVETH.—DAnNtTE AND BEATRICE. 
HANS MEMLING'S LOVE STORY. 
LOVED BENEATH HIM.—RapuHatt. 
. THE MEDAL REVERSED.—CLEMEST MAROT. 


VOL. II. 
1, COMEDY—LOVE ; Lope pF 
2. A BACHELOR FROM CONVICTION.—Swirr. 
3. PLATO OR PRIAPUS ?_RowssEav. 
4. A MODERN THESEUS.—Minabeav. 
5. THE EPILOGUE.—THE AUTHOR's VISION. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, —, oem. Lord North, Edmund Burke, 
Villiam Pit 


_ENGLISII PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 


LISH PARTIES. By H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “* Women of Fashion and 
Representative Women in Letters and Society,’ sc. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


Ghosts of the London Midnight. Saturday Night at the “ Cat," The London Rough, A Shady 
Indu ‘The Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with Thieves, &c. 


‘WONDERFUL LONDON; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo. with Tlustrations, 128, 
Vow ready. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Morgan, Miss Berry. Duchess of Marlborough, Harriet 
Martineau, Charlotte Bront#, Countess of Bivssington, Mrs. Inchbald, 
Madame d’Arblay, «c. 


WOMEN of FASHION, and Representative 


Women in Letters and Society. By H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


“ These volumes will afford both agreeable reading and a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.” —Zell’s Weekly Messenger. 


PERAK and the MALAYS (“Sirong” and 


“ Kris”). By Major Frep. M‘Narr (late Royal Artillery), Colonial Engineer and 
Surveyor-General, Straits Settlements. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations and 


ps, 213. LVow ready. 
TALLY HO: Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 
&c. By FRED. F. WHITEHURST (a Veteran). 1 vol. (Just ready. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 


| es of a Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” “ Cyril’s Success,” “ A Fool and his 
Loney 


Varied oe amusing Original Contributions, in verse and prose, by the most popular 
light the day. 


Nos. 1, », 6, and 7 are now ready, and can be ordered through any Bookseller’s or 
Railway Sait in ‘the United Kingdom. 


The WORLD says: * We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J. Byr 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ Fun, hearty and spontaneous, rattles over every page.” 
EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.1., Author of “ Historical | 


Account of the Native States of India,” &c. Svo. 20s, 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES in INDIA and on the 
INDIAN SEAS; including an Account of the Capture of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and Sketches of the most Eminent Foreign Adventurers in 
India up to the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix, containing an 
Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. By Colonel G. B. 
C.3.L. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COMMENTARIES on the PUNJAB CAMPAIGN, 1848-49, 
Including some Additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from 
Original Sources. By Captain J. H. Lavrence-Arcuer, Author of * The 
Orders of Chivalry.” Crown 8vo. with Plans, 8s. 


TIE PERSIAN MANUAL: a Pocket Companion. By 


Captain H. WILBERFORCE CLARKE, Royal Engineers. Fep. 7s. 6d, 

Part 1.—A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE, with Exer- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian, 

Part IL—A VOCABULARY OF USEFUL WORDS, ENGLISH AND 
PERSIAN, showing at the same time the diiference of idiom between the two 
Languages, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, with 
Notes, Explanatory and Philological, by Joun Brapsuaw, M.A., LL.D., 
Senior Moderator, Trin. Coll., Dublin; inspector of Schools, and Fellow ot 
the University, Madras. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, and TRAVEL. By Epwarp 


Locxwoop, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate of Monghyr. Crown S8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


THE REGIMENTS of the BRITISH ARMY Chronologically 


srranged, showing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. By Captain rf 
TREN, late 35th Regiment. [Shortly. 


WATER: its Physical Properties, Source, Distribution over the 
Earth, and Uses for Engineering aud Sanitary Purposes. By Professor D. T. 
‘STED. (in the press. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


/NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Witrtam 


HAnrison AINSWORTH, Author of “ The Tower of London,” “ Old St. Paul's,” 
* Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryat, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest “of Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


Geass MANVILLE FENN, Author cf “ That Little Frenchman,” “ Ship Ahoy,” «ec. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


RISE: a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of “ Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols, 


A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“ Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.” 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a Sketch 


from Memory. By THORNBOROUGH BELL. 3 vols. 


‘THE SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: 


an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 


$O YOUNG, MY LORD, AND TRUE. 


By CHARLES QUENTIN. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, imperial Svo. 31s, 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S. 


Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, London ; and late Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Government | oat f Design, South Kensington ; Professor of Saumery at 
Universi’ ; and Senior Surgeon to the University College 

Hospital, London, &c. &c. 


Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by 
George Nichols & Co. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WitneLm Lipxe. Professor at Heidel- 
berg. Translated by F. E. BuNNErr. New Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
with 377 Lilustrations, 42s. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


LA SAISIAZ: the TWO POETS of CROISIC. 


By Rosert BRowNiNG. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. By 


Joun ADDINGTON Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “Studies of 


the Greek Poets;” Translator into English Rhyme of “ The Sonnets of | 


Michael Angelo Buonarroti,” and “ Tommaso Campanella.” Crown 8vo. 
price Us. 


THE RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 


Author of “ French Pictures in English Chalk,” ‘“* The Member for Paris,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RELIGIOUS STRIFEin BRITISH HISTORY. 


By the Hon, A. 8. G. Canninc, Author of “ The Political Progress of 
Christianity,’ &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 7s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: 


le of Langt 
a ” 3 vols. 


By Mary Patrick, Author of “* Marjorie Bruce’s 
[Just published, 


THE NABOB. By Atpnonse Davper. 


Translated from the French by E, CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. [Nearly ready, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. I. Henry VIII. a.p. 
1529-1537. By Richanp Watson Drxon, Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon 
of Carlisle. Demy 8vo. 16s. (Just published, 
“ It is seldom, indeed. that a book contains so much evid alike of ind dent thought 
and of conscientious labour.”’—A thenceum. 
* We do not hesitate t say that it is the best history of the Reformation yet written from 
the standpoint.”—dAcademy. 
We shall have in it when completed a work of real historical value.” 
Church Quarterly Review. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Novel at all the Libraries. 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of 


Culmshire Folk.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ One of the pleasant surprises wherewithal reviewers are at intervals blessed. When we say 
that there is not a dull page in the book we have said enough to show that a writer of 
remarkable calibre has shown himself."— Vanity Fair. 

“It is, like its predecessor, something out of thecommon. There is a raciness about it which 
will make it acceptable to most readers and a pleasant change from the sesaknes novel.’ 
ning Po. 

“ A study of certain types of thought and culture brought together with the. deftest sk, i, 
delicate satirical humour, and a combination of thouzht and rapidity of touch, that are most 
“a. There is not half enough of it.”"—Scotsman. 

he author has not lost any of the incisiveness which marked the sketches of character in 
his former story. He is still litelike and amusing.” —A theneum. 

* The author continues to give aburidant evidence of thought and culture and of keen 
appreciation of attraction of the book is its dialeogue—thoughtful or humorous 
as the case may be.” ap 

The story is ‘sbeolutely full of humour, and deals some ne blows at ecclesiastical 
fancies and foibles. It is long since we have enjoyed a novel so much.” — Liverpool Albion 

* It is not often one has the good fortune to come upon so well alten anovel. Bright, 
racy. humorous.”"—Academ 

~The charm of a most readable book.” — Public Opinion. 

“ We have lately spoken of novels—here is one which goes far to reach our ideal ; lively 
dialogue, clever telling hits, keen piquant portraiture. far-reaching insight, which enable us 
tor recommend it without a drawback or qualification.”"—Church Review 

ery brilliant indeed. The aptness of the dialogue is extraordinary. Each person has 
one of his own, subtly differentiated, and quite exce eliently sustained throughout. Read we 
must There i is no putting the book down.”— London. 
his is a clever book, overflowing with animal “spits and good-nature. It abounds in 
felie: tous raillery and allusion, and is at witty.”"—Coatemporary Review. 
* An admirable portrait t gallery. Teems with good sayings both witty and wise.” — Globe. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


| 
‘MACMILLAN & €0.S NEW BOOKS. 


Now publishing, crown 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


| Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


| SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesuie Srepuen. 


[Vow ready. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE ARRANGED FOR: 


SPENSER _... By the Dean or Sr. Pavt's. 
HUME... wee By Professor 
BUNYAN By J. A. Froupe. 


GOLDSMITH... ... By W. Brack. 
DICKENS _... .. By T. Huenss, QC. 
MILTON ... By Marx Pattison. 
WORDSWORTH _... By Gotpwin Sura. 
SWIFT ... By Joun Mortrey. 
BURNS ... By Principal 
SCOTT ... owe .. By R. H. Horron. 
SHELLEY .. By J. A. Symonps. 
GIBBON By J. C. Morison. 
BYRON ee By Professor NicHoL. 
DEFOE... ove By W. Minto. 
Others ‘will follow. 


NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS EDITED BY 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


OMER. By the Right Hon.W.E.Guapstoxt, 
y 


M.P. 18mo. [Shortly. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S FREE TRADE 


and PROTECTION : an Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the 
General Adoption of Free Trade since its Introduction into England. 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. (This day. 


(THE OLD CHURCH: What Shall we Do 


with It? By Taomas Huaues, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown’s School 


Days.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. ByG.8.Caurtey 


Vicar of Nettleden. Post 4to. with Illustrations by Lady Marion Alford, 
Rear-Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, 
J. D. Cooper, and the Author, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

(This day. 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877. By 


WaALLIs Nasu. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 7s. 6d. 


(This day. 
VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourceyrer. Trans- 
lated by ASHTON W. DILKE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


(THE FLORA of the BRITISH ISLES. 


By Sir J. D. Hooxenr, K.C.S.1., C.B., P.R.S., &c, Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Nert week. 


METALS and their CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 


APPLICATIONS. By C. Aver Wricut, D.Sc., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. Extra fep. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


JXLEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOME- 


TRY. By J. B. MILvar, B.E., Assistant-Lecturer in Engineering, Owens 
College, Manchester. Crown 6s. day. 


(THE PROBLEM of the HOMERIC POEMS. 


By W. D. GeppEs, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 
8vo. 14s, [Next week. 


(PHE THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Rayteteu, 


M.A., F.R.S. Vol. IL. Svo, 12s. 6d. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION, revised, enlarged, and partly re-written. 


(THE PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE: a Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Eighteenth, inclusive. By Kare THompson. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 

** The tourist who carries Miss Thompson’s handbook with him may visit 
the galleries of Europe, assured, if he follows the writer’s guidance, that no 
work of importance will escape his eye.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


FPRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By 


Henny James, jun. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Conrents : Alfred de Musset—Théophile Gautier—Charles Baudelaire— 
Honoré de Balzac—George Sand—Ivan Turgénieff, &c. &c. 

“ There has of late years appeared nothing upon French literature so 
intelligent as this book: —S0 acute, SO full of good sense, so free from affecta- 
tion and p 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Large post 8vo. with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and 


SOUTH AMERICA. ( ford’s C dium of Geography and Travel for 
General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Vélker.”) 
Edited and Extended by H. W. Bares, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Author of “‘ The Naturalist on the River Amazon. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


Large post 8vo. with 16 Mage ond Diagrams, and cloth 


AFRICA—COMPEN DIUM of GEOGRAPHY 


and TRAVEL for General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und 
Thre Vilker.” Edited and extended by Kerru Jounston, F.R.G.S. With 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


IRELAND.—The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


and GEOGRAPHY of IRELAND. By Epwarp Huet, M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Author of “ The Coal-fields of 


Great Britain.” 


CoNTENTS : Part 1. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part 2, Physical 
Geography of Ireland. Part 3. The Glaciation of Ireland. 


Large post 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY with 


LADIES. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “ Through 
Norway with a Knapsack,” &c. 


Post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE 


Translated from the German of M. CAvIEzEL, by A. H. 
Post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. 


Author of “ Domestic Floriculture,” Fa’ Haake Plants and How to pms 
Them,” &c. Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Indus- 
tries.” 


Post 8yo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Hotpsworrn, 


F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Author of “ Deep Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats. 
SALMON FISHERIES. By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Commissioner of Scotch 
— Fisheries. Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing 

ustries.”” 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil Teachers. By RospERT JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent of 
Education in Natal. 

ConNTENTS: Introduction and Alphabet of the Subject—Nature and Action 
of Food—Classification of Food Substances—Preparation of Food— Nature 
and Action of Drink—Heat, Clothing and Washing—Health and Disease— 
The House and its Appliances—The Economy of Money. 


18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for 


Elementary Schools and for Home Use. By the most Eminent Writers. 
ConTENTs : Our Bodily Life—How and why we Breathe—Food—Drink— 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—Clothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Spread—Weather— Astronomy — Birds—Flowers— Money. 
The Simple Lessons are also published separately, each 3d., or 16s. per 100 
assorted. The Set of 14, in card case, 3s. 


STANFORD’S SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Guide to the 


Country within a Circle of Twelve Miles Round About London. By a 
FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


KENT. By G. Bevan, F.G.S. 


= 8vo, with on, and Plans of Canterbury and Sede Cathedrals, 
cloth, 2s. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Campers, F.R.A.S., 


Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 
with Map, and Plan of Chichester Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


DEVON. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S., &c., Author 


of “ History of Plymouth.” Fep. 8vo. with Map, and Plan of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, cloth, 2s. 


CORNWALL. By Watrter H. TREGELLAS, 


Chief Draughtsman, War Office. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. C. Cox, Author of 


“* Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” Fecp. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


NEW MAPS. 
Scale, about 50 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 17}. 


TREATY of SAN STEFANO. “STANFORD'S 


MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ARMENIA, illustrating the 
Treaty of San Stefano, the New Limits of Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, 
Montenegro, &c., and the Acquisitions of Russia. 1s, ; mounted in case, 3s, 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES.—_STANFORD’S STEREO- 


GRAPHICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. Constructed to show the 
Correct Relation of the Physical Features. Mounted on roller, varnished, 21s, 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of 


the BRITISH ISLES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. "Mounted on roller, 
varnished, 42s, 

This Map has been reduced from the Ordnance Survey Maps and Admiralty 
Charts, and conveys all the usual topographical and statistical information. 
The hill features have been very carefully and elaborately engraved and upon 
this foundation the geological lines have been accurately drawn ; the most 
recent information that can be obtained from the works of H.M. Geological 
Survey and other authorities has been incorporated. ‘The colours are in 
accordance with the Survey Maps, of which this will prove an invaluable 
epitome. The Index of Colours has been constructed to show the order of 
superposition and approximate maximum thickness of strata, and is drawn to 
a scale of 3,000 feet to one inch. This Index, in itself, is exceedingly instruc- 
tive and cannot fail to be far more useful than the ordinary system of separate 
coloured tablets as usually employed. 


Fourth Edition.—Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 42. 


ENGLAND and WALES. — GEOLOGICAL 


MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and "Ireland. 
This Map shows all the Railways. Roads, &c., and when mounted in case folds 
into a convenient pocket size, making an excellent hone gg Map. In sheet, 
25s.; mounted on linen, in case, 30s. ; rollers, varnished, 3 


Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 60 inches by —g 


LONDON in 1658.—An EXACT DELINEA- 


TION of the CITYS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER and the SUBVRBS 
thereof, together with ye Burrough of SOVTHWARK, and all ye Thorough- 
fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and Common Allies wthin ye Same. Com- 
posed by a Scale and Ichnographically described by RICHARD NEwcovrt, of 
Somerton, in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. Engraved by W. 
Faithorne, in 1658, (Facsimile by George "Jarman. ) 12 sheets in portfolio, 
10s. 6d. ; on rollers, varnished, 40s.; maple frame, £4 4s. ; single sheets, each, ls, 
Scale, 5 inches to a mile ; size, 102 inches by 76. 


LONDON in 1741-1745.—An EXACT SUR- 


VEY of the CITYS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, ye Borough of 
SOUTHWARK, and the Country near +en miles round, begun in 1741 and 
ended in 1745. By Jou~n Rocgve, Land Surveyor; and engrau’d byRichard 
Parr. (Photo-lithographic Facsimile.) 16 sheets in portfolio, 2ls.; mounted 
on rollers, varnished, £3 3s. ; single sheets, each 1s. 6d. 


New E dition. —Scale, 6 inches to the mile ; size, 5 feet by 6. 


LONDON in 1878.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


MODERN LONDON and its SUBURBS, extending from Hampstead to the 

Crystal Palace, and from Hammersmith Bridge to Greenwich ; showing all 

the Railways and Stations, the Roads, Footpaths, &c. On 6 large sheets, 25s.; 

mounted on linen, in case, or on roller, varnished, 42s. (Next week, 
New Edition, scale, 4 inches to a mile; size, 34 inches by 34, 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP 


of LONDON. Admirably adapted for both Visitors and Residents, enlarged 
and Corrected from a recent Survey, delineates the Postal Districts, the Rail- 
ways with their latest extensions, the Omnibus and Tramway Rontes, and the 
Steamboat Piers. The facilities for tracing any locality are greatly enhanced 
by the addition of an Alphabetics al List of nearly 4,000 References, the Map 
being divided into one mile sections for this purpose. It also contains an 
Illustrated Guide to the principal Places of Interest and Amusement, both in 
London and the Environs, Cab Fares, Places of Worship, &c. Coloured, in 
case, Is. ; with extension, ls. 6d.; mounted on linen, in.case, 3s. 6d. ; on roller, 
varnished, 7s. 6d. 


Scale, ? of an inch to a mile; size, 36 inches by 35. 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS.—A MAP of 


the ENVIRONS of LONDON, including Twenty-five Miles from the Metro- 
polis. This Map includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, with parts of 
the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; reaching 
Beaconsfield, Windsor, and Guildford, on the west; Dorking, Reigate, and 
Tunbridge, on the south; Gravesend and Chelmsford, on the east; and 
Hertford and Berkhampstead, on the north. The Railways are very carefully 
engraved, and all the Stations numed ; the Main Roads, Bye Roads, Bridle . 
Paths, Canals, Woods, Commons, &c., are distinguished. Coloured Sheet, 8s. ; 
mounted on linen, in case, 10s. ; on roller, varnished, 14s, 


Scale, 6 inches to the mile ; size, 65 inches by 76. 


LONDON.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of 


LONDON. STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON, Geologically 
Coloured. By James B. Jornpan. The Geology compiled from the Maps and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 24 Sheets in portfolio, £2 12s. 6d.; 
mounted on linen, in case, or on rollers, varnished, £4; on spring rollers, £6 6s. 


Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches by 38. 


IRELAND.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRE: 


LAND. Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir Richard 
Griffith and of Professor J. Bute Jukes. By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. In sheets, 25s.; mounted 


RIDINGS of. By G. ay Bevay, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with Map, and 
Plan of York Minster, cloth 


YORKSHIRE, The WEST RIDING of. 


Scale, 4 miles to an inch ; size, 66 inches by 81. 


IRELAND.—WALL MAP of IRELAND. 


Originally constructed to accompany the Report of the Railway Commis- 
sioners, and subsequently corrected and improved by the addition of important 


By G. PHIturps Bevan, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 2s. 


information. Coloured, 3ls. 6d ; mounted on linen, in morocco case, 
£2 12s. 6d.; on roller, varnished, £3 3s.; spring roller, £5 5s, 


For complete LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS sce Special Catalogue, gratis on application, or by Post for One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 15, 1878, 
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